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“The Quakers Are Coming” 


Tue AmerIcAN Frienps Service 
COMMITTEE 


whose feeding of millions of war 

victims in Europe has done so 

much to keep good will alive in 
the world 


have decided to extend their activities to 
the innocent victims of industrial. strife 
in the coal fields. In the remote mining 
villages of 


PENNSYLVANIA anp 
WEST VIRGINIA 


the first fields selected 


THE COMING OF THE QUAKERS 
HAS BEEN HAILED WITH GRA- 
TITUDE by local operators, miners, 
clergymen, and doctors who, knowing 
the need, are uniting in local committees 
to cooperate in saving children, mothers 
with babies and expectant mothers from 
undernourishment, malnutrition and 
tuberculosis. 


Without discussing the issues in 
controversy, the Friends are act- 
ing upon the conviction that 
“economic strife does not justify 
the starvation of innocent people.” 


The Friends are meeting all overhead 
costs. The field work is in charge of a 
trained personnel serving without pay. 


Your contribution will be used to 
buy food. The work will be ex- 
tended as rapidly as funds permit. 


Please Send Your Contribution to 


THE AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 


CoMMITTEE 
Home Service Dept. 


20 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


This advertisement is paid for by men and women, not 
members of the Society of Friends, who believe that the 
work the Quakers have undertaken will have an incal- 
culably far-reaching influence for good, 





Suppose All the Prisons Were 
Torn Down Tomorrow? 





Or if you can't quite go all the way with Roger Baldwin 
in his article on The Goal to Work For, in the August | 
number of The World Tomorrow or with Eugene Debs’ 
Jeremiad against the prison system which he ¢alls Wast- | 
ing Men, you will certainly want to read Winthrop Lane's 
discussion of Where Prisons Fail. 


Other brilliant papers by 


Dr. Bernard Glueck, 
Calvin Derrick, 
Martha P. Falconer, 
Spencer Miller, 
Sarah N. Cleghorn. 


The World Tomorrow 


concentrates each month on some subject of social im- | 
portance. Constructive, uncompromising discussions. 


Annual Subscription $1.00 | 


10 Cents a Copy 


396 Broadway, New York 











HAVE YOU A POSITION TO FILL THAT REQUIRES 


Scientific method? 
Human sympathies? 
Open, growing mind? 
Balanced philosophy? 
Independent judgment? 
Literary and editorial skill? 
Cultural background in the fine arts? 
Synthetic approach to social problems? 
Sound knowledge of the social and genetic sciences? 
Ability to find one’s way to the best authority inevery field’? 


HERE IS YOUR MAN! 


Editor and research worker, A.B., M.A. (Columbia) in 
sociology, age 28, married, two children. Five years’ ex- 
perience editing books and well-known periodicals in 
social and scientific fields. Special interests: community 
organization, municipal progress, mental hygiene, public 
health, eugenics, psychology, statistical method and 
its application to the social sciences. Contributor to 
scientific journals. Experienced book reviewer. 


Now employed but wishes to change to position with 
social agency, publishing house, periodical, or scientifi: 
organization where this combination of knowledge and 
skill is essential. Address Box 169. New Republic. 
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You have heard of 
THE DOUBLE DEALER 


Published at New Orleans 
Why not see what it is? 


Single copy, 25 cents. Five months, $1.00. 
204 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
































SHALL WOMEN BE DRAFTED | 


IN THE NEXT WAR? Interesting leafet free. 
JACK PANSY, DR., 157 East 47th Street, New York. 
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The Week 


XACTLY a year ago reports from Russia 

made known to the world the failure of crops 
over so large an area as to make the threatened 
famine one of the great catastrophes of history. 
The possibility of assistance from abroad on any- 
thing like the scale demanded centred in two men, 
Fridtjof Nansen and Herbert Hoover. Nansen 
failed in securing large resources from the nations 
of Europe. The League of Nations rejected his 
plea, and Great Britain made only a trivial and 
perfunctory response. Nevertheless the noble and 
generous words in which he urged his mission have 
become part of the spiritual inheritance of the 
world, On the other hand, Mr. Hoover had 
throughout, according to his own statement, sufii- 
cient funds for the work which he considered it 
advisable to undertake. His interim report to 


the President just published shows that approxi- 
mately $48,000,000 of money raised in America 
was expended by the A. R. A., in addition to 
$415,000 on account of the Friends Service Com- 
mittee. This is probably the greatest sum ever 
contributed on a single occasion by ‘one nation in 


aid of another. Americans who are possessed of 
a sense of justice will rejoice in the fact that by 
these contributions we have as a nation made up 
in some measure for the injuries we inflicted upon 
the Russian people by our support of Kolchak, 
Yudenitch and Wrangel and by our participation 


in the blockade. 


RUSSIA apparently is safe against the recurrence 
of famine next year. Ex-Governor Goodrich re- 
ports that the grain crops are good and promise 
a yield sufficient to feed Russia, if it is properly 
distributed. The fact is remarkable. During the 
year of famine a large proportion of the working 
cattle must have been eaten, and the energies of 
the agricultural population must have been greatly 
impaired by undernourishment. If in spite of this 
condition Russia is able to grow enough food for 
her population, it would not be surprising if in 
two or three years she should again appear in the 
market as an important exporter of grain and im- 
porter of manufactured goods. 


ACCORDING to the estimates of Stephane 
Lauzanne, Germany has paid toward reparations 
only $1,250,000,000 in all. That is only $300,- 
000,000 a year for the four years of peace, an 
insignificant performance for an industrial nation 
of sixty millions of population. The French would 
have the best of reasons for imputing bad faith 
to the Germans if French policy had been honestly 
directed toward placing Germany in a position in 
which she could pay. But France has treated the 
recovery of indemnity as a secondary consideration 
and the crushing of Germany as the main object of 
policy. Since Germany could pay only through the 
exportation of goods based on imported materials, 
it was absolutely necessary for her to secure credits 
abroad. The absurd and immoral inflation of the 
indemnity claims and the constant threat of French 
invasion obliterated German credit, public and 
private. M. Parmentier will have difficulty in 
convincing America that French payments to 
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America must wait upon the payment of the Ger- 
man indemnity, so long as the French deliberately 
keep Germany in a condition in which she cannot 


pay. 


THE announcement by Secretary Hughes of the 
plan for the withdrawal of United States authority 
from Santo Domingo, and the resumption of the 
functions of government by the Dominicans, sub- 
ject to the conditions of the convention of 1907, 
is a hopeful sign. At least it does away with the 
superstition that the flag cannot be withdrawn 
from places where it has no right to fly. The con- 
vention of 1907 gives the United States control 
of customs receipts as security for certain bonds. 
This control is extended in time to cover bond 
issues of 1918 and 1922, and in space to include 
internal revenue. Insofar the position of the 
Dominican republic has suffered. It is also made 
responsible for the obligations contracted by the 
U. S. authorities during the period of occupation. 
Of course, the agreement contains possibilities of 
misunderstandings. We cannot, unfortunately, be 
sure that the United States will not, under pressure 
from business interests, use these occasions to the 
advantage of such interests and to the detriment of 
Santo Domingo. We are glad, however, to ac- 
cept the present agreement as an evidence of good 
will and good faith on the part of Messrs. Hughes 
and Harding, and as an earnest of their intention 
to fulfill likewise the pre-election promises of the 
party in regard to Haiti. 


THE strike of the shop crafts workers is exhibit- 
ing the usual phenomena of industrial warfare— 
proclamations, picketing, injunctions, strike-break- 
ing, violence. For the moment the conflict has been 
localized by the agreement of the Railroad Labor 
Board to reconsider the grievances of the mainte- 
nance of way men; but the inevitable employment 
of the latter in minor repairs, which would 
ordinarily be made by the shop men, provides the 
opportunity, and sympathy with the shop men the 
motive, for the maintenance men to break away 
from their leaders and walk out. Meanwhile the 
Labor Board is trying hard to justify its existence 
by keeping negotiations open. In so doing it doubt- 
less fills a useful function. Its earlier reaction in 
identifying itself with the government, and pro- 
claiming those who struck against its decisions out- 
laws would have beeen mischievous if it had been 
taken seriously. The Labor Board was set up to 
adjust industrial conflicts. It has proved to be 
chiefly a process of reducing wages. It has faiied 
to secure the enforcement of its rare decisions 
against the carriers. Its claim to overrule the 
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right of labor to dispute its decisions is ridiculoys 
It never had any power except public opinion }.. 
hind it, and it has lost that support. In a sens. 
the present strike is against the Labor Board, }y 
it is against it as an impotent deception, not as , 
function of government. 


FROM Paris, which can always be relied upo, 
for appropriate hot-weather information, come 
news of a novel enterprise—the “spoken news. 
paper.” When the first number was issued not 
long ago, the staff of journalists and literary men 
were assembled on the stage in a well-filled public 
hall. One man delivered a “leading article” on 
the financial situation, the budget and the exchange 
rate. Another followed with a discussion of econ- 
omy in government administration; while succes. 
sive members of the staff talked on various sub. 
jects such as any well-rounded journal should in- 
clude in its contents. News of the assassination 
of Rathenau arrived just as the “edition’”’ was be. 
ing completed, and some one (the foreign editor, 
no doubt) improvised an obituary, described as 
“rapid but learned.” The idea of this “newspaper” 
is one at which it is easy to poke fun; yet there 
is something in it after all. That large masses of 
people want to know the news of the world and 
are yet below the intellectual level necessary for 
reading, is shown (in America especially) by the 
enormous vogue of popular lecturers on current 
events. The thirsters after audible information, 
who are usually women because only women have 
the leisure to learn, would certainly be better of 
if they could absorb the thoughts of half a dozen 
persons instead of one. To start a newspaper in 
New York or Chicago is a matter of several mil- 
lion dollars; to “hire a hall’ costs next to noth- 
ing, and the expense could probably be met, for 
curiously enough the same persons who object to 
paying a few cents for much carefully sifted infor- 
mation printed on paper, will cheerfully pay two 
dollars to hear far less of the same thing, badly 
and inaccurately delivered. Many an editor 
who makes a fool of himself every day in the 
sequestered depths of his sanctum would pause be- 
fore uttering his asinine inanities face to face with 
three hundred fellow humans. If this idea should 
be tried in America, we reserve the right to make 
some nominations to the editorial board. 


THAT no social reform can be put through with 
out, inconvenience or discomfort to some on¢ '§ 
illustrated by the growth of the continuation 
school. The system has created a more complet 
kind of truancy. Once the boy begins to receive # 
pay envelope, he begins to lose his taste for class 
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room tutelage. It becomes harder than ever to 
force school upon him. Some one must be held 
responsible. The employer is out of the question; 
the father cannot take time from his job; but the 
mother is at the service of the law. She has an- 
swered every summons from the school in the past 
and it seems logical that she should now extend 
this responsibility. The more recalcitrant the boy, 
the more severe must be her punishment. It has 
come about that working-class mothers of working- 
paper sons are being sent to the Tombs because of 
their sons’ truancy. Theoretically, the father is 
also responsible, but the mother only has the time 
to be locked up. The assumption is that she has 
enough influence over the adolescent youth to make 
him go to school against his will. The assumption 
seems weak, unless the boy happens to be more 
chivalrous than we have any reason to expect con- 
sidering the example of his father and the courts. 
There remains one possibility. The teacher might 
be held responsible for not making the boy want 
to come to school. Surely, if the boy’s non-at- 
tendance is so serious as to justify the locking up 
of the mother, the school might reasonably be 
asked to show what it has done toward the pre- 
vention of his truancy. 


The Futility of the Subsidy 


HE opponents of the ship subsidy proposal 
now before Congress are gaining ground in 
their attempt to have the whole question post- 
poned at least until the next session. Some of those 
who favor the subsidy are aiding them, alarmed at 
the amount of hostility the measure has created, 
and fearing the political effect if it should be passed 
before the all-important fall elections. To the 
opponents of the existing bill must be added the 
name of Secretary Denby who in a speech a few 
days ago in Japan observed that while the Amer- 
ican merchant marine needs some sort of subsidy, 
it should not be in the form now proposed. His 
opposition is the more important because a lead- 
ing argument in favor of the Lasker proposal 
has been the usefulness of our merchant ships to 
the navy in case of war. 

It is unfortunate in every sense that the question 
of subsidization for the merchant marine should 
have been bound up with the disposal of the gov- 
ernment’s enormous fleet built during the war and 
as a war measure (though, for no good reason that 
can be discovered, the building was continued long 
after the armistice). The two questions ought to 
be considered separately; instead, the enormous 
cost of maintenance of the Shipping Board’s boats 
is used as a feverish argument in favor of a policy 
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of subsidization which would have little chance of 
adoption if considered on its merits. Clearly, the 
friends of subsidy hope to establish a precedent 
which will enable them to secure continuing legis- 
lation even after the government tonnage is dis- 
posed of—if that happy day ever dawns. 

Yet it would be hard to select a worse 
moment to embark upon a policy of government 
charity to shipowners than the present. As a 
result of a world-wide severe industrial depression, 
shipping is idle in every port. The leading 
maritime powers have hundreds of vessels laid up, 
and you can buy ships anywhere at less than the 
present reproduction cost, though that is lower 
than at any time since the war began to raise 
wages. American shipyards are operating at about 
five percent of capacity, and are building none but 
special types. Shipyards abroad are in a similar 
condition. With ships going begging for cargo, 
sailors are out of work and wages of all types of 
seamen have been violently ‘‘deflated’’—those of 
Americans faster than any other nationality, ac- 
cording to Andrew Furuseth, president of the 
International Seamen’s Union. 

For this replete and jaded appetite, Mr. Lasker 
is hopefully preparing a fine new meal. He expects 
to sell 3,000,000 tons of his ships to Americans, 
that being the amount of good tonnage in his 
10,000,000. Four million tons of wooden ships 
are absolutely worthless; the other 3,000,000 steel 
tons range from fair to very poor, and he hopes 
to sell them abroad at bargain prices to foreign 
operators who will agree to keep them out of 
competition with the American flag. But why 
should foreigners buy American ships at any price 
when there isn’t cargo enough to keep occupied 
the ships they already have? And why should 
American owners buy at a good world market 
price of $30 a ton—only ten or twenty dollars less 
than the cost abroad of new ships of modern im- 
proved design—and then tie their new-bought 
vessels to the wharf? Mr. Lasker can hardly con- 
template giving a subsidy so heavy that it will pay 
the American owner to send his ship back and forth 
in ballast, as was the case with French sailing 
vessels a few decades ago. Even if he does, he is 
wrong; for the interest, insurance and depreciation 
cost on an average Shipping Board cargo boat will 
exceed the cash subsidy proposed in the bill. A 
5,000 ton steamer costs $150,000, on which these 
fixed charges will be not less than 15 percent, or 
$22,500. If such a vessel travelled 40,000 miles 
a year at twelve knots or less her subsidy would 
be only $10,000. Even if Mr. Lasker decided out 
of hand to double it, it would still be less than 
these charges. All the othér forms of subsidiza- 
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tion (except the 2 percent loans for building) are 
ineffective unless cargo and passengers are being 
carried in the normal way. 

The plain fact is that the daily expense of the 
government's great white elephant fleet is being 
used to rush us into a policy for which we are not 
ready, and the need of which has by no means been 
demonstrated. In the reams of testimony taken 
at Washington this spring at the Congressional 
hearings, there is hardly a page of expert, impartial 
opinion on the question whether a subsidy is 
needed at all, and if so, to what extent.% We do 
know that an expert employed by the Shipping 
Board to study the effect of subsidies in cther 
countries made a report that they have hardly ever 
been effective except in the case of Japan, and that 
the greatest merchant marines have been built 
without them. We know that Mr. Furuseth 
testified there is virtually no differential against 
American ships today on the score of wages and 
subsistence costs. American ships, he declares, are 
paying their licensed men slightly more, their un- 
licensed men slightly less than the British, and 
under present rulings are permitted to employ a 
much smaller crew to work a ship of equivalent 
size. We know that practical shipping men are 


alarmed by the discriminatory powers granted the 
Shipping Board under the proposed law. They 
support it because they are convinced that it is a 


case of this or nothing, but both officially and 
privately their recommendations are substantially 
at variance with the terms of the bill. 

Success in the operation of a merchant marine 
is very largely dependent upon two factors—ships 
of the best possible design, and expert and intel- 
ligent crews. Marine architecture is making great 
strides, particularly in the direction of substituting 
oil for coal; the nation which keeps not only 
abreast but ahead of the procession in improved 
methods, ruthlessly scrapping the antiquated, is 
most likely to succeed at sea. For half a century, 
in a foolish attempt to protect our shipbuilding 
industry, we forbade Americans to buy steel ships 
abroad for operation under our flag, and thereby 
throttled our own merchant marine to death, since 
American builders were inexperienced at the begin- 
ning and had no chance to learn. This unwise 
restriction has now been removed. As to intel- 
ligent and experienced c.ews, we have in recent 
years made a good start toward providing them 
from the ranks of our young men. The LaFollette 
law, properly enforced (as it has never been) 
would remove the one obstacle to the restoration 
of the sea-going tradition of our early history. The 
provision that a sailor on a foreign ship entering 
an American harbor may demand one-half of his 
wages and (if he sees a chance to better himself) 
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ship on another vessel, has done much to equalize 
both wages and subsistence on ships of all Europe- 
an nations. 

What is needed at Washington is not the hasty 
passage of a dangerous and complicated bill, but 
an honest and dispassionate study of the whole 
question of subsidy, divorced from the problem of 
getting rid of our surplus war tonnage. Luckily, 
the agency and the man exist to conduct such a 
survey. Herbert Hoover, with a unique genius 
for research and a well-organized Department of 
Commerce to carry out the detail, could easily go 
to the bottom of a matter which has had inadequate 
treatment at the hands of the Shipping Board with 
its special interest in the question of getting rid of 
its ships. Mr. Lasker would not like the intro- 
duction of another agency; he would doubtless 
argue that there has been far too much investigat- 
ing already. That is true; the trouble has not 
been with quantity but quality. 


A Peace Offensive 


HEN war ison, neutrals whose interests are 
prejudiced have the right and the duty to 
offer their friendly offices to effect a settlement. 
It is proper that they should advance concrete 
proposals and invite the adherence of both parties. 
But no mediator who is really seeking peace can 
possibly expect his first proposals, however well 
considered, to be accepted without discussion and 
subsequent modification. To insist that they shall 
be, and that the party which first balks at them 
has placed itself outside of the pale, is a peace 
offensive, not a peace initiative. Its effect, so far 
as it has any, is to throw the force of public opin- 
ion to the party which speaks last, with an acqui- 
escence in conditions which it knows have already 
been rejected. President Harding’s proposals for 
a coal settlement looked fair in intention. There 
were defects in them, these defects could have been 
removed, probably, in the course of discussion. 
The miners rejected them, but not in a bitter- 
ender spirit. Subsequently a “large majority” of 
the operators, not in a public document permitting 
general scrutiny, but by word of mouth in private 
conference, “pledged readiness to resume activity 
under the Government's proposal.” Accordingly, 
the President pronounces his effort a failure, with 
the responsibility upon the miners, and invites the 
operators “to return to your mine properties ard 
resume operation.” 
Let us bear in mind that the coal strike is not 
a fresh war, but a campaign in a long struggle be- 
tween organized capital and organized labor 
which began with the collapse of the postwar 
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boom. Labor must be deflated, that was the 
watchword of organized capital. The victory over 
labor in the steel strike ended the first campaign. 
Next the railways, then coal, then the miscellane- 
ous industries and crafts, were to be deflated ac- 
cording to the program. The Harding adminis- 
tration was generally believed to be in sympathy 
with that program. It was pledged to normalcy, 
and wages cutting naturally appeared to it a neces- 
sary consequence, if not a precondition, of normal- 
cy. Labor was in a panic over the rapid develop- 
ment of unemployment. Public opinion was apa- 
thetic, or inclined to the side of the employers. 
All the conditions, then, seemed favorable for 
“putting labor in its place.” That was the situa- 
tion when the coal operators refused to abide by 
their agreement to meet in conference with the 
miners and work out a new scale. They welcomed 
a war that promised an easy victory. 

But victory is not so easily won as the operators 
had anticipated. A change has come over the in- 
dustrial skies. We are not moving toward the 
price level of 1914. The downward trend of 
prices has been checked at a level fifty percent 
above that of 1914. All the financial prophets 
are predicting business expansion and rising prices. 
Labor deflation is thus proved not a prerequisite 
to returning prosperity. In cutting wages the em- 
ployers are plainly seeking, not the general good, 
but their own profit. The public has caught a 
sense of the realities of the situation, and is no 
longer anti-labor. Labor itself has become greatly 
stiffened in its morale. Its strategic retreat has 
come to a standstill. 

Into this situation of an evenly balanced strug- 
gle President Harding injected his peace pro- 
posals. They were not unfairly intended, to judge 
by surface appearances. Indeed, one might have 
inferred that the President was awakening to the 
necessity of dissociating himself from the labor 
deflaters. That would have meant much for in- 
dustrial peace. But pressing all the meaning from 
it that we can, we cannot see in the first peace 
proposal anything but a tentative formulation 
which needed drastic modification before it could 
be accepted by either side. 

Any really neutral peace initiative would neces- 
sarily have begun with a truce reestablishing tem- 
porarily the status quo ante. This the President’s 
Proposals, as amplified in his later statement to the 
miners, did, so far as wages and conditions of 
employment in the fully organized field were con- 
cerned. But where the fighting was fiercest, in the 
mines partly in operation by strikebreakers, the 
truce apparently did not hold. Furthermore, a 
part of the status quo ante was an agreement under 
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which the miners and operators were to meet in 
conference to determine a scale. There was no pro- 
vision in the President's proposal looking to the 
restoration of collective bargaining in the form 
with which the miners were familiar. Instead, the 
scale established for the period of the truce—an 
excessively brief period, in view of the complica- 
tions involved—was to be supplanted by a scale 
worked out by a commission on which labor would 
have only three representatives out of eleven. This 
would practically have been to entrust the whole 
matter to the five members appointed by the Presi- 
dent. We do not believe that he would have 
packed the commission with labor deflationists. 
But we have no proof whatever that he has 
abandoned his earlier views of the desirability of 
deflating labor. And we do not wonder that the 
miners were unwilling to consign their fortunes to 
his hands, as they would have had to do if they 
had accepted his proposals without reservations. 

The President’s first move for peace has failed, 
and it deserved to fail. Handled as it was, it was 
bound to throw the weight of the government to 
the one side or the other. The present policy of 
the President, deducible from his invitation to the 
operators to resume operations, is also bound to 
fail. The mines may open, under sufficient protec- 
tion of the army, but they will not succeed in 
supplying the country with the coal it needs at the 
cost it can afford to pay. What the national inter- 
est demands is peace, and what is still more im- 
portant, order and efficiency in the coal industry. 
What the President’s policy promises is waste and 
more waste, suppressed rebellion of the workers 
and deepening chaos. 


States Rights and Children 


HETHER it was well done or ill done, 
according to the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution, the national child labor law was 
done to death by the Supreme Court, and there is 
little hope that the object of that law can be 
reached by any other measure that will stand the 
present constitutional tests. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the effects of industrial labor upon 
growing children will not rest content with condi- 
tions as they are left by the Supreme Court de- 
cision. They will either work for a constitutional 
amendment which will enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to enact laws that are binding, or they will 
set about securing better laws and more effective 
enforcement in the several states. In an article 
published elsewhere in this issue Professor Felix 
Frankfurter suggests that the latter would be the 
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wiser course. His argument deserves careful con- 
sideration, because it rests not upon doctrinaire 
assumptions, but upon practical experience in 
Federal administration and upon matter of fact 
study of the conditions of active citizenship. The 
government at Washington is necessarily remote 
from the citizen, and it is hard for him to conceive 
himself as participating directly in what it does. 
The State governments are closer to the citizen, 
and give him more of the sense of responsibility. 
To remove vital issues, like the regulation of child 
labor, from the domain of the States is—according 
to Professor Frankfurter—to weaken the State 
governments and consequently to narrow the scope 
of the citizens’ active participation in public 
affairs. 

The New Republic appreciates the force of this 
argument. It does not view with complacency the 
multiplication of the functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the attendant increase in the number 
of permanent Federal employees. Bureaucracy is 
capable of working profound mischief in any state. 
It is especially inimical to democratic institu- 
tions. Therefore the burden of proof ought to 


rest upon those who wish to transfer any function 
of government from the States to the nation. It 
must be shown that the interest involved is es- 
sentially a national interest, and that only national 


action will take care of it properly and adequately. 
Are the rights of children to immunity from indus- 
trial labor such an interest? The New Republic 
believes that they are. 

It is not necessary, after a century and a half of 
industrialism, to argue at length the case against 
child labor. Every intelligent person who is not 
blinded by self-interest knows that labor in mines 
and factories and shops is injurious to growing 
children. It is a grave wrong to the children them- 
selves, but that may be conceived of as a matter 
which lies between the children and the State in 
which they are domiciled, if one chooses to bound 
his human sympathies by rather shadowy geo- 
graphical lines. It is a wrong to industrial society, 
which will pay, in future ill health and incom- 
petence, for the small present profits to the ex- 
ploiters of child labor. And American industrial 
society is not partitioned off by State lines. It is 
a wrong to the nation, which depends in war upon 
the physical fitness and mental alertness of its 
young men, and in peace upon the vigor and intel- 
ligence of its citizenship. 

But child welfare is such an intimate, such an 
imperative matter: is it credible that the nation 
should need to step in to hold any State to its duties 
to its children? Is it credible that the State should 
need to step in to hold the parents of children to 
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their duties? It is credible. The history of child 
labor proves that, conclusively. 

That history follows monotonous lines. Wher. 
ever industrialism gains a foothold, it finds 
medium in which children live not in leisure, byt 
bound to the manifold duties of household and 
farm. Their employment in the factory is shocking 
to nobody, neither to the parent, who has kept 
them at work on less lucrative employment, nor to 
the factory manager who regards the factory as 
rather a release from drudgery than an aggrava- 
tion of it. Gradually there is a speeding up of 
machinery, an increase in the strain of labor, but 
nobody observes it, until the proportion of stunted 
bodies and maimed minds in the adult population 
becomes striking. It takes at least a generation 
after child labor in factories has been established 
in a locality before the majority of good citizens 
get over the view that it is better for children to 
be in the factory than on the street. Only then 
does i$ become possible to inaugurate a crusade for 
abolition, against the stubborn opposition of a well 
entrenched vested interest. That interest may 
be overcome, but not before is has enjoyed pro- 
longed reprieves through legislation faultily draft- 
ed or through defective plans of administration. 

We are one nation, but economically our States 
are in very different stages of development. In the 
older industrial states the ultimate consequences 
of child labor are perhaps well enough known to 
produce a strong sentiment against the system. In 
the newer industrial States that is not the case. 
But even in the older States there are powerful 
interests that have not given up the fight for child 
slave labor. Always they point to the fact that 
the products of a State which conserves the health 
of its children must meet the competition of the 
products of States which do not. Economic special- 
ists may point out that in the long run child labor 
never pays, and the States that employ it will be 
beaten in the competitive race. But legislatures 
are not made up of economic specialists, and the 
specious argument from interstate competition 
affects them profoundly. 

The progress of child labor legislation through 
the State governments has been slow and irregular. 
The progress of efficient administration has been 
yet slower and more irregular. Is there good 
reason for believing that it will be more rapid in 
the future? Professor Frankfurter stakes his hopes 
on the woman voter. We also expect much im- 
provement in the quality of social legislation from 
the woman voter. But also we foresee much loss 
in the civic zeal of the woman voter from the 
baffling struggle with well organized interests in 
the framing of laws and the provisions for ad- 
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ministration. We are confident that the women of 
America are against child slavery. But we are not 
aware of any enthusiasm on the part of the woman 
yoter for child welfare which confines itself 
within State lines. One needs the masculine tradi- 
tion of States rights to take satisfaction out of 
driving child labor out of New York and into New 
Jersey, or vice versa. 

We believe that the case is one that calls for 
national action. We are not in reality one nation 
unless we can establish minimum national stand- 
ards, most of all in the field of child welfare. We 
are aware, we repeat, of the disadvantages of a 
multiplication of Federal functions and the growth 
of bureaucracy. Therefore, although we should 
look to national legislation to set the minimum 
stardards, we should favor a plan for leaving the 
administration in large measure to the States, with 
grants in aid from the Federal treasury to help 
support the expense. 

It may be said that experience with concurrent 
administration of the prohibition laws does not 
inspire confidence in the system. We have yet to 
hear of any State in which prohibition is less 
effectively enforced under the present scheme than 
it was under State law alone. We have yet to hear 
of any State in which popular zeal for enforcing 
the law has been abated because part of the re- 
sponsibility has been assumed by Washington. 
Quite the contrary. Citizens who wish the law 
enforced are no longer baffled by the reflection that 
at most they could only chase the saloon keepers 
and their customers over the river into another 
State. We have entertained doubts as to the ex- 
pediency of national prohibition, so long as great 
sections of the population regarded prohibition as 
an unwarranted interference in their personal 
rights. Nobody regards the exploitation of child 
labor as a personal right, but only as a pecuniary 
advantage. Nobody will employ children just to 
spite the law. Nobody will feel that in helping to 
enforce the law he is ._prying into someone's per- 
sonal affairs. Nobody will feel that in trying to 
abate the evil at one point he is merely exaggerat- 
ing it at another. It is perfectly feasible to establish 
conditions under which the good citizen would be 
encouraged to cooperate with the governments, 
State and Federal, in the enforcement of the law. 
And after all it is the cooperation of the citizen in 
administration, rather than his cooperation in law 
making, which is most needed at the present time. 
The political education of our women voters, and 
of our men voters too can be provided for other- 
wise, America can not afford to throw her children 
into the red crucible of the factory, for the mere 
purpose of stirring up the dull political emotions 
of the electorate. 
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The King of Outdoor Sports 


HE assault on Mount Everest has failed. 

After long and patient reconnoitring, includ- 
ing the establishment of camps above 25,000 feet, 
after elaborate experiments with methods of sup- 
plying oxygen by which life can be sustained at 
high altitudes, after an exhibition of energy, skill, 
perseverance and pluck on the part of Messrs. 
Mallory, Morshead, Norton, Somervell, Bruce 
and Finch, whose names deserve to go down in the 
history of mountaineering with those of Whymper 
and Mummery, the final attempt on June 7th was 
halted by a disaster in which seven porters lost 
their lives. Bad weather prevented another trial 
and the expedition returned with its altitude record 
of 27,000 feet, made by Bruce and Finch. 

In spite of the enterprise of The Public Ledger 
Syndicate, which printed telegraphic dispatches 
narrating the progress of the battle day by day, it 
is not probable that the American public was 
greatly thrilled. Certainly the feat of ascent to 
the highest spot of the world did not compare in 
popular appeal with that of reaching the North 
Pole. For while Americans have taken part in 
polar expeditions and have left accounts of their 
experience in the northern seas which have been 
widely read, few Americans have any background 
for an appreciation of mountain climbing. There 
have been few American climbers of distinction; 
there is little record in literature of their achieve- 
ments. This is due in part to the fact that Amer- 
ican mountains do not in their form and dress 
possess the romantic lure of the Alps or the 
Caucasus. Since mountain habits were established 
in America by the White Mountains, the Adiron- 
dacks and the Rockies, it is not surprising that 
Americans speak of “climbing” when they mean 
strolling or riding up a trail at a grade of thirty 
degrees, and think the proceeding a bore. Even 
a few years ago guides in Glacier Park who pro- 
fessed to know Blackfeet or Going to the Sun 
Mountain were amazed at the idea of exerting 
themselves beyond the point where the horses per- 
force stopped. In these later days the Canadian 
Rockies and the Yosemite have given an impetus 
to genuine mountaineering in America. Parti- 
cularly is Glacier Park, by virtue of the distinction 
of its mountain forms, which afford a variety of 
problems involving both rock and ice work, titted 
to become a sort of high school of the sport. At 
present the two most distinguished mountain- 
climbers of America are women, Miss Annie Peck 
and Miss Dora Keen, and both have found their 
fields of exploit at a distance from tourist routes, 
the one in the Andes, the other in Alaska. 

Far different is the situation in Europe where 
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the Alps rising like a barrier between North and 
South early compelled enterprise and inspired ad- 
venture. From Roman times through the Middle 
Ages the well known passes, Mont Cenis, Saint 
Gotthard, the Brenner, were traversed year by year 
by students and travellers, caravans and armies; 
but the heights which loomed above them from 
which glaciers protruded or avalanches fell were 
regarded with proper detestation. As late at 1706 
Addison wrote: “A very troublesome journey over 
the Alps. My head is still giddy with mountains 
and precipices and you can’t imagine how pleased 
I am with the sight of a plain.” 

The first genuine enterprise of mountaineering 
was a part of the romantic movement. This was 
the ascent of Mont Blanc in 1786 by Paccard and 
Balmat and the next year by Saussure with eighteen 
companions. Visitors to Chamonix will remember 
the old prints representing the party at the summit, 
assuming a properly dignified attitude in tailed 
coats, knee breeches, buckled shoes and tricorne 
hats. Thenceforward the conquest of the major 
Alps proceeded steadily. The Matterhorn made 
the most famous resistance, and the story of the 
repeated and tragic attemots to scale its cone both 
from the Italian and the Swiss sides, told by 
Whymper, is the great romance of all mountain 
climbing. The disaster which befell the successful 
expedition on its descent in which five persons lost 
their lives is still a subject of controversy. Did the 
rope break that bound Whymper and his guide, 
Taugwalder, to their ill-fated companions? Or 
was it cut by the guide? 

These early attempts on the Matterhorn, in their 
haphazard methods, lack of technique, careless- 
ness in stepcutting, clumsy use of the ropes, and 
especially in lack of preparation and extraordinary 
recklessness in taking novices along, compared 
with the scientific precision of the attack on 
Mount Everest, represent a stage of mountain 
climbing almost as primitive as that which saw the 
first ascent of Mont Blanc. But these were the 
golden days of the amateur. Especially were they 
the days of the English climber with his individual 
initiative and his habit of muddling through. Any- 
one who reads the biographies and memoirs of the 
19th century is struck with the number of men of 
distinction in literature, the professions, or the 
schools to whom mountain climbing was a passion 
and Switzerland a playground—Ruskin, Leslie 


Stephen, John Tyndall, Huxley, Stopford Brooke— | 


to mention but a few. It is impossible not to feel 
that America has missed something from her cul- 
ture, by failing to find as vital an element of it in 
her mountains as in the sea. 

The Matterhorn and its wouderful companions, 
the Weisshorn, the Lyskamm and Monte Rosa 
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give to Zermatt its distinction as a centre of moun. 
taineering, as the Jungfrau to Grindelwald and 
Mont Blanc to Chamonix. The real attraction of 
this last centre, however, is in the Aiguilles, the 
solving of whose unique problems won for Mum. 
mery his fame as the greatest technical climber of 
all time. Another group of mountains of extra- 
ordinary interest and difficulty is the Dolomites, 
for which Cortina is one centre and San Martino 
di Castrozza another. 

The Alps, both of Switzerland and the Tyrol, 
are now so well known that even the most dificult 
ascents have becorne beaten routes. On the per. 
pendicular face of the Kleine Zinne in the Dolo- 
mites every footstep and handhold is known to the 
guides, and anyone with the requisite endurance 
and nerve can traverse it. More famous moun- 
tains are like highways—even the novice can as- 
cend the Matterhorn, when the ice on the cone is 
not too bad, by the help of wire cables. The chil- 
dren of the German and Austrian kletterschule 
make the Dolomites a gymnasium. Before the 
war the German-Austrian Alpine Club had estab- 
lished huts at strategic points in the Eastern Alps, 
each maintained by a city branch—the Berliner- 
hiitte, the Chemnitzerhiitte, the Dresdnerhiitte, 
etc.—whence ascents could be made with a mini- 
mum of preliminary fatigue. It is to be hoped 
that this feature of Teutonic civilization and 
democracy of sport will not be lost. Necessarily, 
however, the lovers of glory were driven further 
afield, to the Caucasus, the Andes, finally to the 
Hymalyas where the Duke of the Abruzzi won 
his fame, and Mummery ‘lost his life, and where 
this latest expedition so nearly achieved the im- 
perishable renown of the conquest of Mount 
Everest. 
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The Next European Conference 


HERE is to be still another conference in 

Europe. This time it is a surprise confer- 

ence. What happened was that M. Poin- 
caré, who has in the last five months identified him- 
self as a protagonist against the whole system of 
diplomacy by conference, and has therefore sys- 
tematically and so far successfully avoided direct 
contact with Mr. Lloyd George, had to come to 
London. Ever since Cannes he had advocated a 
reversion to the pre-war system of diplomatic 
notes, and the gradual evolution in writing of 
diplomatic business. That was one of the main 
reasons why he refused to go to Genoa in person, 
and why he did his best to wreck the Conference. 

Last week-end there came one of those occasions 
in life in which fundamentals are the servant of 
circumstances. When a British organization was 
raising money on behalf of the devastated districts 
of northern France, and when as part of the cam- 
paign the citizens of London “adopted” Verdun 
and decided to celebrate the adoption by holding 
a Verdun dinner, M. Poincaré could hardly refuse 
the invitation to come to the dinner as the chief 
guest. Being in London, especially in such an 
atmosphere as that created at the Verdun dinner, 
when heroic recollections and common sacrifices 
seemed to bring back that spirit of cordiality which 
for a long time has been absent from the Entente, 
he could hardly refuse to meet Mr. Lloyd George. 
They met. They had luncheon, and it was fol- 
lowed by three hours of conversation in the 
gardens of No. 10, Downing Street. As a result 
a new lease of life is to be given to diplomacy by 
conference in Europe. M. Poincaré himself prom- 
ised on the spot to come back to London next 
month in order to take part in three separate 
conferences that are to be held simultaneously. 
The first is on Tangier, the second on reparations, 
the Near East and the outstanding problems in 
Europe, and the third on the results of the Hague 
Conference, assuming those results to be by then 
available. 

It was a surprise to those who had regarded M. 
Poincaré as an obstinate man with preconceived 
fixed ideas to find that he has so quickly and so 
thoroughly changed his whole outlook on the 
method of solving European problems. Those 
who had the maintenance of the Entente between 
France and Great Britain sincerely at heart had 
been disquieted by the fact that since M. Poin- 
caré’s accession to power he had not met Mr. 


Lloyd George except for a few hours one Saturday 
afternoon in February, when they met at Boulogne. 

Level-headed Englishmen of all parties are 
convinced that the Franco-British Entente is in- 
dispensable for the pacification and stabilization of 
Europe. Since returning from Genoa Mr. Lloyd 
George has been widely criticized for his failure 
at Genoa fully to appreciate the part played by 
the Little Entente in helping to smooth over 
Franco-British differences. From the general Eu- 
ropean point of view the work that has been done 
so far by the Little Entente in keeping together the 
two countries on which, for better or worse, de- 
pends the welfare of Europe at the present time, 
has been invaluable, and is recognized as such 
by the best informed political minds in this 
country. 

M. Poincaré’s apparent change of attitude to 
European diplomacy has led to interesting com- 
ment in French quarters. The French liberals 
are delighted. “You were wrong,” one of them 
said to me before leaving London for Paris, “when 
you thought that M. Poincaré was an obstinate 
man. He is a simple man who takes a long time 
to see things as they are. It took him a long time 
to see the idea behind the League of Nations. 
But he saw it in the end. His present-day back- 
ing of the League is not due to unworthy motives. 
It is genuine support of a good idea.”’ 

A typical French reactionary was frankly dis- 
gusted with his fallen idol. I asked him what he 
thought of the latest convert to Lloyd Georgian 
diplomacy by conference, but I could draw nothing 
more than a threat. “You wait!” he said. This 
type of Frenchman is inclined in self-defence and 
out of reluctance to believe his own senses, to 
persuade himself that M. Poincaré is paying Mr. 
Lloyd George in his own coin and perpetrating 
some dark Machiavellian trick. Such a concep- 
tion seems to conflict with the reactionary’s former 
defence of M. Poincaré as the preeminently 
“straight” man who does things above board and 
in the pre-war style. 

Still a third type, more subtle than either, now 
argues that since Cannes M. Poincaré has been 
deluding the French Right and merely waiting his 
chance of being Briandized at the hands of Mr. 
Lloyd George. “Briand et Poincaré—c'est la 
méme chose”! 

There remain the French Chamber and the 
Quai d’Orsay, both of whom, so runs the general 
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fear in French quarters, will demand an explana- 
tion from M. Poincaré and possibly a price for 
his “flirtation” in the gardens of No. 10, Down- 
ing Street, just as they demanded from M. Briand 
the price of his lesson at golf on the links of 
Cannes. Mr. Lloyd George, say the critics, undid 
M. Briand with a golf club and is undoing M. 
Poincaré with a garden party. 

Some of the subjects down for discussion at the 
July conferences are as follows: 


I. THE HAGUE 


According to the British view, the Genoa Con- 
ference proved that the French insistence on “the 
right to demand the return” of confiscated proper- 
ty as a condition precedent to a Russian settle- 
ment, simply makes a Russian settlement impossi- 
ble. It is neither practical politics from the Rus- 
sian, nor politically justifiable from the interna- 
tional, point of view. As Lord Balfour in a recent 
note to France pointed out, “every state has the 
right compulsorily to acquire private property, 


whatever its nature, on payment of just compensa-. 


tion.” 

What the British representatives will have an 
opportunity of emphasizing is that “the compensa- 
tion must be real, not shadowy.” Therein, if at 
all, lies the chance of persuading the French that 
their present policy grasps at the shadow and 
misses the substance. 


Il. THE NEAR EAST 


The position at the moment is that the March 
proposals of the Allied Foreign Ministers are held 
up not only by a Turkish refusal of them, but by 
a renewed attempt on the part of Turkey to bar- 
gain with the Allies behind the back of Greece, 


and at the expense of Greece. In the British 
opinion the only reason why Turkey had the as- 
surance to propose that such a meeting between 
the Turks and the Allies should take place, either 
at Constantinople or on an Allied war-ship, was 
that she was confident of French support. What, 
therefore, Mr. Lloyd George made clear to M. 
Poincaré in last week’s conversation was that un- 
der no conceivable circumstances would Great 
Britain consent to such a meeting as that proposed 
by the Turks. The March proposals went beyond 
the limit of fairness to the Greeks, and if the ques- 
tion were reopened it could only be for the purpose 
of improving them, not making them worse for 
the Greeks. M. Poincaré has apparently accepted 
that. Secondly Mr. Lloyd George urged the im- 
portance of making an immediate inquiry into the 
most recent phase of Turkish atrocities in Asia 
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Minor. To this, as was to be expected, M. Poin. 
caré answered that he was quite willing that there 
should be an inquiry into Turkish atrocities on 
condition that an inquiry was held into Greek 
atrocities. Mr. Lloyd George thereupon argued 
that an inquiry into alleged Greek atrocities was 
a red herring across the path, that the whole point 
of the proposed commission was to investigate the 
behavior of the Turks in regions in which they 
were in definite control, and that no corresponding 
charges had been made in regions where the 
Greeks were in control; and in any case, as the 
Allies had decided that the Greeks should evacuate 
Asia Minor, there was no point in holding an in- 
quiry into so-called Greek atrocities. Mr. Lloyd 
George protested that the attempt to give scope 
for Turkish wriggling by extending the inquiry 
was calculated to postpone results and perhaps to 
jeopardize the work of the whole commission. M. 
Poincaré made the uncompromising condition that 
the inquiry should be twofold, and would not even 
listen to Mr. Lloyd George’s further proposal that 
at any rate the inquiry into Turkish atrocities 
should come first as being more important, and the 
inquiry into alleged Greek atrocities should come 
later. Inasmuch as M. Poincaré had promised to 
use his influence for speeding up the work of the 
Commission, his condition that the two inquiries 
should take place at the same time had tto be 
agreed to. 

Signor Schanzer has since paid a visit to Lon- 
don, and has discussed with Mr. Lloyd George the 
Italian attitude to the impending conference. It 
is on the Near East that the main work in diplo- 
macy, as between London and Rome, remains to 
be done. On the general question of political 
pacification and economic reconstruction, and their 
particular bearing on Russia and German repara- 
tions, there is remarkable agreement between the 
Italian and British governments. That is why at 
Genoa and since there has been much talk of an 
Anglo-Italian entente. There is no question on 
either side of an alliance. There could be no 
question of that in any case until there is some 
sort of agreement on the Near East. 
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III. TANGIER. 


To judge by some of the French papers the Quai 
d’Orsay seems to be considering a scheme for link- 
ing up the Moroccan with the Egyptian question. 
In the view of the Quai d'Orsay there is an oppor- 
tunity for a deal. The argument is based on the 
idea that Egypt is now an independent nation, and 
therefore Great Britain can maintain a garrison 
on the Suez Canal only by the consent of the Ev- 
ropean powers. France, therefore, sees the pos- 
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sibility of exchanging French consent to a British 
garrison on the Suez Canal against British con- 
cessions to France in Tangier. In 1904 Great 
Britain granted certain rights to France in Mo- 
rocco generally, and in the French view those rights 
might now be extended to cover Tangier. 

The British comment on this is— 

(1) That there can be no question of weaken- 
ing our position in so important a station as Tan- 
gier and the surrounding country, which faces 
Gibraltar on the south coast of the Straits. 

(2) That the danger of foreign powers ques- 
tioning our right to garrison the Suez Canal under 
the new arrangement in Egypt was foreseen and 
guarded in the Egyptian Treaty itself. At the 
time when the treaty was drawn up special em- 
phasis was laid by the British government, backed 
by Lord Allenby, on the Monroe Doctrine therein 
laid down. A “hands off Egypt’? doctrine was 
agreed on by Britain and Egypt jointly, with the 
definite object of keeping off foreign interference. 

At present the territory of Morocco is divided 
into three zones of influence under France, Spain, 
and the Sultan of Morocco respectively. ‘Tangier 
and its district has a sort of suspended interna- 
tional status. In 1913 and 1914 a commission, 
whose work has never been published, was engaged 
in drafting the international statute of Tangier 
which had to be held up at the beginning of the 
war. It was, however, drafted and France and 
Great Britain were prepared to sign, although 
Spain put forward reservations. No further steps 
have been taken so far, chiefly because France and 
Spain have not been disposed to raise the question. 
Now, however, that French initiative has conceived 
the idea of linking up Egypt with Tangier the 
British desire to have the matter settled may get 
a chance, 

It was in 1904 that France and Great Britain 
agreed on their respective rdéles in Morocco and 
Egypt, as a result of which Great Britain sur- 
rendered her political interests in Morocco. Now 
that Egypt is independent, on the French argu- 
ment, Great Britain should extend to Tangier 
wholly or partly the renunciation then made in 
Morocco in return for what France regards as a 
concession on the Suez Canal. This argument is 
by no means accepted in official quarters here. 
France seems definitely to be claiming the predom- 
inant position in Tangier in spite of British finan- 
cial, economic, and military interests. The posi- 


tion is further complicated by a renewed assertion 
of its rights by the Makhzen or Moorish govern- 
ment, which is still the legal sovereign over Tangier 
as part of old Morocco. 

Curiously enough the conference agreed on for 
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July is to be participated in only by the European 
powers concerned, France, Spain and Great Britain. 
It is hard to see how the exclusion of the Sultan 
of Morocco can help a settlement. 


IV. REPARATIONS 


The failure of the Bankers’ Committee to float 
a loan for Germany raises the whole question of 
reparations in its old form. The British view in- 
creasingly is that the way of salvation lies in link- 
ing up reparations and Allied debts and solving 
the whole as one problem, either in the manner 
suggested by the British Treasury, whereby Allied 
debts should be included as an integral part of 
Germany’s liability (on the understanding that 
payment should not be exacted), or in some other 
way. France is not wholly averse to this plan, 
because she would thereby be relieved of her debt 
to her Allies, which relief would be equivalent to 
a cash payment from Germany of twenty milliard 
gold marks. 


Vv. POLAND 


The Polish Cabinet has lately fallen, mainly be- 
cause Polish nationalism has demanded a still big- 
ger army than the swollen and dangerous one she 
already possesses. The immediate motive in this 
new demand is an unbalanced desire for a coun- 
terweight against the German-Russian alliance. 
Poland is still obsessed with the notion that her 
mission in life is to separate Germany from Rus- 
sia rather than to afford a bridge between them. 
There are Polish liberals no doubt who realize, as 
do the best friends of Poland abroad, that a 
Poland swollen with non-Polish elements whether 
in Eastern Galicia or in Lithuania may be big in 
size, but is proportionately weak in quality. But 
those liberals, if any such there be in Poland, are 
of little weight. Before Poland can begin to count 
as a stable factor in European affairs she will have 
to disgorge her ill-gotten gains in Lithuania. In 
the British view a smaller, not a bigger Polish 
army, would add to the joy of nations. 

The Anglo-French military pact, which is again 
being discussed in the French press, is not down for 
discussion in July. The pact is shelved and must 
remain so until the conditions on which it was 
originally offered are fulfilled. At Cannes it was 
made clear that the pact would be one side of a 
bargain, the other side being French agreement 
with Great Britain on such questions as repara- 
tions, Russia, and the Near East. Until such 
agreement is reached the British offer of a military 
guarantee to France is suspended. 

GeorGce GLAsGow. 

London, June 23. 
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Child Labor and the Court 


HE recent decision of the Supreme Court, 

invalidating the Federal Child Labor Tax 

Law, raises two wholly diilezent questions, 
each of very serious public importance. ‘The first 
involves judgment upon the Supreme Court's action, 
and to that extent is part of a process of continuing 
critique of the functioning of the Supreme Court in 
our national life. A totally different, and immedi- 
ately practical, issue is presented by the conse- 
quences of the Supreme Court’s decision; in other 
words, what are we going to do about child labor? 

Is it just to claim, as its critics do claim, that the 
Supreme Court’s decision is “unjust and in- 
humane?”’ So to maintain is to imply that the 
Supreme Court either approves of, or, at least, is 
indifferent to the horrors of child labor. Such an 
accusation is absurd. Four of the Justices have 
heretofore expressed themselves in no uncertain 
terms about the evils of stunted childhood, and in 
the present case the Chief Justice, speaking for the 
Court, characterized the Federal Child Labor Law 
as “legislation designed to promote the highest 
good.” It is appropriate also not to forget the 
services which the Chief Justice, while President, 
rendered in behalf of child welfare. To call the 
decision “unjust” implies that the Supreme Court, 
within the bounds of its duty, should have sus- 
tained the Federal measure. But such a conclusion 
cannot be reached out of hand. “Humanity” is not 
the test of constitutionality. Recognition that a law 
enacted by Congress seeks to redress monstrous 
wrongs and to promote the highest good does not 
dispose of the Supreme Court’s duty when the valid- 
ity of such a law is challenged. So long as we are 
governed by a written Constitution, distributing 
different powers of government between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States, with the Supreme 
Court as arbiter of a conflict between them, just so 
long will there be occasions, from time to time, 
when a good law will not be a “‘just’’ law, because it 
will violate the bond of union. We must pay a price 
for Federalism-—at one time the impotence of the 
Federal Government to correct glaring evils un- 
heeded by some of the States, at other times the 
impotence of States to correct glaring evils un- 
heeded by the Federal Government... 

Let us see how the matter stands with the re- 
cent Federal Child Labor Tax Law. In 1918 the 
Supreme Court, in Hammer v. Dagenhart, invalid- 
ated an act of Congress which prohibited transpor- 
tation in interstate commerce. to child-labor prod- 


ucts. This unfortunate decision was rendered by , 
divided court, and the dissenting opinion of Mr. 
Justice Holmes, on behalf of four of the Justices 
has never been answered. Congress at once se 
about to circumvent Hammer vy. Dagenhart. |; 
did so by levying a tax of ten percent on the net 
profits, for a year, of any mill or mine employing 
children below the prohibited age. The scope of 
this act is thus accurately described by the Chief 
Justice: 


It provides a heavy exaction for a departure from ; 
detailed and specified course of conduct in busines 
That course of business is that employers shall employ 
in mines and quarries children of an age greater than 
sixteen years; in mills and factories, children of an age 
greater than fourteen years; and shall prevent children 
of less than sixteen years in mills and factories from 
working more than eight hours a day or six days in the 
week. If an employer departs from this prescribed cours 
of business he is to pay to the government one-tenth of 
his entire net income in the business for a full year. The 
amount is not to be proportioned in any degree to the 
extent or frequency of the departures, but is to be paid 
by the employer in full measure, whether he employs five 
hundred children for a year, or employs only one for a 
day. However, if he does not know the child is within 
the named age limit he is not to pay; that is to say, it is 
only where he knowingly departs from the prescribed 
course that payment is to be exacted. Scienters are a- 
sociated with penalties not with taxes. The employer's 
factory is to be subject to inspection at any time not 
only by the taxing officers of the Treasury, but also by 
the Secretary of Labor and his subordinates whose nor- 
mal function is the advancement and protection of the 
welfare of the workers. 


It was inevitable that the Court should draw the 
obvious conclusion as to the aim of this act and 
its real field of operation: 


In the light of these features of the act, a court mus 
be blind not to see that the so-called tax is imposed to 
stop the employment of children within the age limits 
prescribed. Its prohibitory and regulatory effect and 
purpose are palpable. All others can see and understand 
this. How can we properly shut our minds to it? 


Clearly this was not the usual case involving 
social legislation before the Supreme Court, where 
invalidity is based on meanings read into the vagut 
“counsels of moderation” embodied in the “dut 
process” clauses. In such decisions—like the Loch 
ner and the Coppage cases, and the recent Truax ¥. 
Corrigan—there is no question of conflicting 
jurisdiction between States and Nation, but a nulli- 
fication of state action based on eighteenth century 
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conceptions of “liberty” and “equality.” In the 
present case, however, the questions before the 
Court were (1) the dishonest use of the taxing 
power, and (2) the distribution of power between 
national and State governments. 

These are vital questions, and their disposition 
could not be evaded by the Court. Whatever a 
man’s social outlook, be he stand-patter or liberal, 
as a member of the Supreme Court his freedom 
of action is limited, in good conscience, within the 
Federal framework of the Constitution. Passion 
for the abolition of child labor burns, probably, 
as strongly in some, at least, of the Justices, as it 
does in Samuel Gompers. Only the former happen 
to be on the Supreme Court and could hardly es- 
cape the force of the following conclusion: 


Grant the validity of this law, and all that Congress 
would need to do, hereafter, in seeking to take over to 
its control any one of the great number of subjects of 
public interest, jurisdiction of which the States have never 
parted with, and which are reserved to them by the 
Tenth Amendment, would be to enact a detailed meas- 
ure of complete regulation of the subject and enforce it 
by a so-called tax upon departures from it. To give such 
magic to the word “tax” would be to break down all con- 
stitutional limitation of the powers of Congress and com- 
pletely wipe out the sovereignty of the States. 


To be sure, the Court had heretofore used 
weighty language in support of the idea that any 
measure of Federal social control will be sustained 
if cast in the form of a tax, however much the sub- 
stance may be beyond Federal power. During the 
Civil War State circulating notes were taxed out of 
existence. That such was the purpose of this heavy 
tax on-State issues was notorious; and yet the 
Court sustained the Federal enactment. But, while 
there was some general language as to the uncon- 
trolled scope of the taxing power, the case easily 
rests on the power of Congress to secure a national 
currency and, as a consequence, the power to re- 
strain the circulation of notes, as money, not issued 
under its authority. 

A more difficult precedent to explain away is 
the McCray case, which sustained the validity of 


a Federal tax of ten cents per pound on yellow, 
- oleomargarine. The distinction was taken that in 


this instance an oppressive tax may have been in- 
volved, destructive in its tendency, yet not, on its 
face, “the detailed specifications of a regulation of 
a state concern and business with a heavy exaction 
to promote the efficacy of such regulation.” 

To my taste the distinction thus made between 
the Oleomargarine and the Child Labor Taxes is 
not only a fine One—it’s too fine. Certainly some 


of the language used in, and the lead of the 
earlier case have been repudiated, and respect for 
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law would not have suffered if the repudiation had 
been made more explicitly. It is not healthy that 
the broad issues involved in delimiting the proper 
scope of Federal and State powers should rest on 
grounds so subtle that intelligent lawyers, no less 
than laymen, cannot readily grasp them. This de- 
cision will doubtless check further sham use of 
the taxing power—always excepting the tariff !— 
by Congress; in any event we may expect, in the 
future, should new instances arise, increasing frank- 
ness from the Supreme Court. All this presupposes, 
of course, continuance of the established structure 
of Federal Government and States, and the estab- 
lished scope of judicial review. 

The door to the Federal action having now been 
twice shut, what are we to do about child labor, 
particularly in the stubborn black spots of the 
South ? In my judgment further Federal legislation, 
under the existing Constitution, is unavailing and 
any such proposal as requiring the products of child 
labor: to be branded as a means of notice to the 
consumer, before acceptance for interstate ship- 
ment, would be as futile as, under Hammer vy. 
Dagenhart, it is clearly unconstitutional. Nat- 
urally, therefore, in and out of Congress, the 
friends of the child labor movement are press- 
ing for a constitutional amendment. But a whole 
brood of questions at once demands attention 
as to the form of such an amendment. Should the 
amendment deal with children alone, or should 
Congress be given power to deal with industrial 
relations? If the amendment concern itself wholly 
with the prohibition of child labor what means of 
enforcement should be provided—what power or 
what duty of enforcement should be lodged in the 
States? Prohibition of child labor presents differ- 
ent elements from prohibition of liquor; neverthe- 
less, the eighteenth amendment has taught us 
something as to the limits of effective Federal en- 
forcement. At least it has taught us that there are 
limits. These are questions that call for the most 
mature consideration, and should enlist, for their 
wise solution, not merely devoted humanitarians, 
but legal specialists equally zealous to abolish the 
plague spots of child labor, but also alive to the 
delicacies of American constitutional law and to 
the inherent difficulties of law enforcement. 

One even ventures to express serious doubt of 
the wisdom of a constitutional amendment, rather 
than, as Secretary Hoover urges, a renewed ener- 
getic movement to rouse the States to action. Such 
an attitude, I am well aware, will be received with 
impatience and disdain by those who see nothing 
but the cruel evils of child labor to the exclusion 
of all else. But the method of dealing with this 
ancient enemy does present difficulties perhaps as 
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important as the evil itself. Nothing less seems 
to be involved than the fashioning of responsible 
citizenship. It is too easy to look to Washington 
and a centralized administration for the correction 
of all our national shortcomings. I do not speak 
from any regard for traditional states’ rights, nor 
as the exponent of any theory of political science, 
but as one with some knowledge of the functioning 
of the Federal machinery and its power further to 
absorb and discharge effectively nation-wide duties, 
especially duties of intimate local concern, affected 
by local conditions of great variety throughout the 
country. 

Of course child labor is-of national concern, and 
some benefits will accrue from national action. But 
this is true of many other fields which we have not 
turned over to Washington, because such concen- 
tration would be self-defeating in its execution and 
make for a corresponding paralysis of local re- 
sponsibility. 

Withdrawing children from shop and mine is 
not enough, unless provision is made to put the 
children into schools. Today no State can plead 
financial want, or the need for aid to discharge 
these duties. If these rudimentary tasks are.not 
fulfilled by the States, the fact shows that there is 
not enough civic understanding and will, among a 
sufficiently large number of people, to bring to 
pass a decent level of citizenship. The deeper 
statesmanship may well be not to attempt removal 
from the remote centre of this or that glaring evil, 
but to awaken the community to the need of its re- 
moval, for only by such vigorous civic education 
will an informed public opinion, essential to the en- 
forcement of decent standards, be secured and sus- 
tained. Only thus will the national aspirations be 
translated from mere negative prohibitions into 
affirmatively good lives of men and women. ' The 
mere fact that progress through the States in the 
past has been slow—which, naturally, tries the de- 
votion of such noble champions of children’s lives 
as Mrs. Florence Kelley—need be no measure of 
future progress. For a new political instrument 
is now available—the women’s vote. Why should 
not the League of Women Voters in every state 
make it the order of the day to put a wise child 
labor law upon the statute books of every State 
and—what is almost everywhere forgotten—an 
adequate and efficient corps of inspectors for en- 
forcement? What possible competition for the 
women’s interest in action can there be to that of 
securing a wholesome and just child life? If it be 
said that the women are least organized in those 
States where the evil of child labor is the most 
flagrant the simple answer is that nothing will 
furnish such a stimulant to the cohesive organiza- 
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tion of women, for the exercise of their politica] 
power, as the procurement of fit lives for children, 
If the women will it, not only would child 
labor be prohibited by paper legislation but the 
enforcement of such laws, and an environment 
fit for children to be born into and to grow up 
in, will quickly become the possession of -every 
State in the Union. Indeed, the States would fur. 
nish competition not in child labor, but in child 
welfare. 
FEeLix, FRANKFURTER. 


Wings 

OTHING is so symbolic of the spirit of 
Shelley, “Skylark among poets,” as wings: 
both in the imagery of his poetry and in the events 
of his life wings play a significant, very beautiful 
part. Keats in a letter to Shelley has written these 
words: “You who perhaps never sat with your 
wings folded,” and this simple tribute is compre. 

hensive. | 
We find in Shelley’s poetry countless allusions 
to wings. ‘“‘Mercy-winged” is perhaps as beautiful 
a symbol as any, while the phrase ‘“‘on the wings 
of visions” touches all too closely the poet him- 
self. “Downy-winged slumbers,” “‘crystal-winged 
snow,” “the tempest-winged chariots of the ocean” 
are expressions effectively and beautifully descrip- 
tive; “prismy wings,” ‘“‘a child with silver-shining 
wings,” “emerald wings” of the buds of May are 
a few others chosen at random. “A winged sound 
of love and joy and wonder” is Shelley’s own Sky- 

lark, while 


—The quick Dreams, 


The passion-wingéd ministers of thought, 

Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 
Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he taught 
The love which was its music— 


is a reflection as applicable to Shelley as it is to 
Keats. 

Wings began to figure largely in the imagina- 
tion of Shelley’s early boyhood. He was always 
interested in children and decided to have some 
day “children of his own, little winged ones.”’ This 
figurative prophecy was later to be gloriously ful- 
filled when his poems developed “rainbow wings’ 
of fire and ethereal imagery. 

When he was older, during school hours, his 


‘eyes frequently wandered from his books to the 


“fleecy-winged clouds.”” Perhaps it was then that 
his spirit silently felt the longing which later found 
expression in verse: “O that a chariot of cloud 
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were mine!"" His fancy wistfully followed, too, 


the flight of swallows, with “longing for their 


wings. 

Shelley’s unscientific love for science was oddly 
characteristic of this same spirit. Chemical ana- 
lysis broke through the chrysalis of common sub- 
stance and released fantastic wings. The boy’s 
parents at home and his teachers at school had a 
genuine and not unfounded fear of his wild ex- 
periments. 

As the future poet’s imagination developed, this 
passionate interest in the nature of inanimate 
things was extended to mankind and mankind's 
relations to the laws governing and goading so- 
ciety. The fact that society would not see it was 
being goaded brought the youthful poet to the 
verge of frenzied despair. Restraining bars of 
any kind were intolerable to Shelley’s freedom- 
loving wings. He scorned the winds of experience 
that forced wings less defiant through conventional 
valleys of thought and action and caused them to 
find there protected satisfaction. He gloried in 
wind-swept heights and throughout his life 
breasted tempests of public opinion, disillusion, 
and misunderstanding. Yet it is peculiarly typical 
of Shelley’s character that he never experienced 
personal animosity toward those who so persist- 
ently misunderstood him. His bewilderment and 
grief were directed toward the spirit responsible 
for the misunderstanding, the spirit of intolerance 
and oppression that warred unceasingly with the 


ruling spirit of the universe, Love. 


In the poet’s mystical creed these two spirits 
represented the Satan and the God of the Christ- 
ian belief. He felt himself called to be the dis- 
ciple of Love and to preach its immortal verities. 
Passionately he believed that this was the spirit 
which would eventually revolutionize life and re- 
organize all life’s “sad, mad, joyous, piteous 
pageantry.” His theory was simple. Nestled 
wistfully in the depths of each human soul was the 
seed of “ultimate perfectibility” which only needed 
communion with Love to unfold and develop im- 
perishable power. In this way only, by a force 
from within, could mankind be regenerated. 

When mankind refused to accept the doctrine 
of the youthful visionist, his own love, instead of 
reacting in bitter abuse, saddened and deepened. 
His wings, pitying, brooding, tender, quivered 
widespread over the unheeding sons of men, and 
from the anguish of his spirit sprang that glorious 
poem of redemption, Prometheus Unbound. 

The indifference of mankind to a nature like 
Shelley’s which passionately craved love, his own 


| ill-health and his shattered ideals dimmed the glory 


of “star-crowned heights,” it is true, but they could 
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not make Shelley fold his wings. The desperate 
struggle to keep on the heights of his faith was 
responsible for an ever-increasing restlessness 
which broke out finally in a cry of wistful, bitter 
pain: “No bird so wild but has its quiet nest’’ 
where wings “are folded like thoughts in a 
dream.” But to the wings of Shelley rest was 
denied. The “quiet nest’ of ‘Truth they never 
found. Yet it was not until the waters of Spezia 
claimed the tired wanderers that they desisted 
from their search. 

Prometheus brought down from heaven the fire 
of wisdom, Shelley the glory of song. If the poet's 
wings in soaring brushed too near the stars and 
thus were bruised and torn, the star-dust that fell 
to earth—symbolic alike of glory and of pain— 
will ever remain suggestive of Shelley's own limit- 
less regions, Shelley’s incomparable song. 

IRVINE GRAFF. 


Adventure 


I do not care though apple-trees in flower 
Shake out a beauty over-fair to die, 

Or shed light blossom in a rosy shower 

Because a wind has laughed it knows not why. 


Not though all Summer’s flaming up the sky— 
And riotous loves abound and dreams hold power 
Not in this hour when June has wed July 

Shall I pay tribute even to this hour? 


But where blanched waves foam up the shivering keel 
And midnight howls and creaking ships go down 
Seas of adventure—there I'll seek my joy. 


Till driven by thin winds that cut like steel 
I seek the harbour of some sea-port town 
And wake to find I’m anchored safe in Troy. 


MARGARET SACKVILLE. 


Cowardice 


Here to the margin of that Mystery 
That breathes along the immeasurable shore 
Of human understanding, like a sea 
Whose breast is troubled, I am come once more. 
The fringes of the surf are at my feet; 
Moon-roads that have not ever met our own 
Lead out beyond where sound and silence meet 
To waters untraversed and ports unknown. 


These are my footprints in the sand: they mark 
Too plainly the irresolute course I took 

Across the dunes. And had I dared embark, 
Captainless in a ship of stars? ... Ah, look, 

How the compassionate hands of wind and tide 
Cover what I already wish to hide! 


Lestit NELSON JENNINGS. 
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The Diary of 


ARCH 28.—I am really glad that the suspension 

is so close at hand even if we haven’t saved much 

money. Bob and Ignatz got another overdose 
of dynamite smoke again today and the doctor told Bob 
last time that he must stay out of the chamber until the air 
cleared. Of course he ought to, but what can he do when 
the smoke hangs in the chamber for two or three hours 
after the shot has been fired? This time they left the 
chamber before they had to be carried out but Bob was 
pretty sick when he got home. A rest will do him good, 
if the suspension isn’t so long that he has to worry about 
how we are going to live. 

Opinions on how long the suspension, which everybody 
here insists on calling a strike, is going to last are con- 
flicting. The papers are most optimistic but their grounds 
for optimism seem vague. On the other hand the pessimism 
of the men is founded on a fact which is perfectly definite 
although far-fetched. All the old miners are predicting a 
long interval of idleness because the rats are all leaving 
the mines. It doesn’t seem possible that they can know 
the difference between the three or four days holiday at 
Christmas time and the suspension of work for an indefinite 
period but, whatever the reason, the exodus is a fact. For 
the last two or three days the rats have been drifting out 
of the slope-mouth by twos and threes until today Mr. 
Smith on his daily inspection of the mine saw only four 
by actual count where ordinarily he would have seen at 
least that many hundred. The last time that the rats left, 
the mines were closed for six months and accordingly the 
miners fear, or rather are prepared for, the worst. Per- 
sonally I think that the rats are just as likely to be right 
as the newspapers, 

I have always wondered how people got along in such 
a time and now, if the strike lasts more than a month, I'll 
have a good chance to find out. Fortunately, Jake and 
Louis have promised us credit at the store so we'll be able 
to keep on eating and we have at least the shelter of this 
one room. I’m glad now that we listened to Mr. Smith 
when he reminded us last winter that if we moved we'd 
probably have to pay rent, strike or no strike, but if we 
stuck to our original agreement and stayed with him and 
his family, instead of moving, we could keep our room 
rent-free until the strike ended and the mines opened up 
again. I am very weary of living in this one not very 
large room but it is certainly lots better than the street. 

It’s the greatest comfort to Bob to know that food and 
shelter are provided for. Our clothes are not elegant but 
they fulfill the requirements of decency and so our little 
money ought to last us a long time. Our amusements will 
be confined to watching our neighbors as everyone else does, 
and for my part I shall be interested in observing the 


psychology of a suspension. 
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a Miner’s Wife 


work and everything is perfectly peaceful around the mines 
and in the village. On every corner is a group of men 
endlessly talking—but not as yet about the strike. Nobody 
seems nearly as much interested in that as in the local 
prize-fighter. “Two weeks” seems to be today’s rumor 
about the duration of the suspension, the rats to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Bob agrees with the rats in think- 
ing that the suspension will be a long one and somewhat 
to my disappointment is already looking for a job. He 
argues that his chance of finding one is better now than 
it will be later for everybody will loaf for a couple of weeks 
and then there will be a rush for what little work there ix. 
He doesn’t want to get too far behind after spending all 
winter paying for little Mr. Baby, who was an expensive 
luxury for poor people like ourselves, I quoted the doctor 
to Bob but he replied that the doctor had forbidden dyna- 
mite smoke, not work. This is true and I have withdrawn 
my objection. I hope he finds something for it will relieve 
his mind. 
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April 15——Poor Bob is faint yet pursuing. Jobs are 
as scarce here as they were last year in New York. Even 
the farms are all full up. There is so much road work 
beginning that one would think there would be plenty of 
room on a road gang for the pay is only thirty-five cents 
an hour, the work hard and the hours long. Still it seems 
difficult to get on one. Mr. Smith explains this by saying 
that graft generally deals out jobs on construction and 
road work. I had always vaguely imagined that gratt 
sat exclusively, or at least principally, in the seats of the 
mighty, but here it seems to occupy kitchen chairs as well. 


April 20.—This morning we had our first real taste of 
what a strike means. Jake and Louis—or at least Louis 
—stopped our credit at the store. It is not quite a month 
since they asked Bob why we were not sending in larger 
orders and when he replied that we were economizing 
trying to save up for the suspension, they said: “Strike, 
hell! Order what you want. We'll see you through.” 
Bob reminded Louis of the foregoing conversation to which 
Louis replied that they hadn’t known how long the strike 
is going to last and that nobody was giving them groceries. 
This is a real blow. 

We haven’t very much money left and Bob hasn't yet 
found work though “Squire” White has promised him a 
job on the road when the work starts up here. It was sup 
posed to have been started on the fifteenth of this month 
but there has been a split in the council—“A hold-out for 
more graft” is the way it was explained to me, and matters ° 
are at a standstill. Well, at least we are not yet sleeping 
on a hillside. We still have a roof over our heads, as | 
remind Bob, who is discouraged. Also I have succeeded in 


convincing him that it is foolish to be proud and haughty 
at such a time and so I am going to take my turn after 
that will-o-the-wisp, a job. 


Ce Sr Batten ae 
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April 1.—All Fools’ Day. Sometimes I think there’s 
a sort of sardonic fitness in selecting that date for the be- 
ginning of a suspension that will mean trouble and anxiety 
for hundreds of thousands of people and a vast money 


one 


April 25.—It is most unpleasant to feel absolutely super 


Some 


sie Sere? 


loss as well. 
The men took their tools out of the mines today. Their 


spirit .was exceedingly cheerful*and good-tempered. They 
left the men necessary to keep the mines in condition at 


fluous—there can be nothing so damaging to one’s sel! 
respect. Before, when it didn’t much matter whether ! 
worked or not, I never experienced the slightest difficulty 
in landing a job and now that it is really urgent—now 
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that little Mr. Baby’s oatmeal and condensed milk may 
depend on it, absolutely the only work I can find is domestic 
service. And even in that they demand experience. Never- 
theless, 1 would not be in the least afraid to try to be second 
maid or practical housekeeper. In fact I would be perfectly 
willing to perjure my soul to the extent of claiming experi- 
ence and even writing my own reference but Bob declines 
to let me try. I am partly relieved by his firmness and 
partly sorry. I feel sure that the experiment would be 
interesting and perhaps salutary but I do not think it 
would be particularly agreeable, and I should not like to 
leave litthe Mr. Baby exclusively to his too indulgent 
father. Therefore I have decided to possess my soul in pa- 
tience and keep an eagle eye on “Help Wanted—Female.”’ 

The conference between the miners and operators in 
New York is most interesting. Bob and I feel much as a 
totally inexperienced gambler might feel who had acci- 
dentally—if such a thing is possible—staked all he had 
at roulette. We are as vitally interested and as utterly 
powerless to turn the wheel one way or the other. It is cer- 
tainly to the operators’ interest to avoid forcing the issue 
as long as they can. I suppose they believe that if their 
men are out of employment long enough to feel the pinch, 
they will be infinitely more willing to accept a cut in the 
present wage—bread without butter being preferable to no 
bread at all. The situation would be more likely to work 
out in this manner if the men themselves felt that they 
could take a cut and still have a fair wage, but they have 
no such feeling. ‘They very genuinely and from the bottom 
of their hearts believe that they not only are entitled to, 
but need and must have the wage that they are receiving 
at present—or rather were receiving before the suspension. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the peaceful determina- 
tion of the men on this point. There is no wavering, as 
far as Bob can discover, no hesitation, not one thought of 
submitting to a cut. No one expected an increase in the 
scale of pay. The demand for a raise was merely inserted 
as a shock-absorber, so to speak, for the operators’ proposed 
cut. Whether or not the shock was absorbed is yet to be 
learned, but from present indications it was not.. The oper- 
ators have given out nothing definite but the general opin- 
ion is that they will insist on the cut. At present it looks 
to us as if the old, old problem of the irresistible force which 
encounters an immovable obstacle is about to be solved— 
and hundreds of little families like ours are directly be- 
tween the two. 


April 30-—Apparently the members of the council have 
come to some agreement about the graft, for the road work 
begins in a day or two. This is none too soon as we are 
running low on cash. The work is hard, but, as Bob says, 
it is no harder than the work in the mines and is at least 
carried on in the good, fresh air. The chief trouble is the 
nine-hour day and the fact that they are only going to pay 
thirty cents an hour instead of thirty-five. Thirty cents 
an hour means only $2.70 a day. But as long as we don’t 
have to pay rent we can manage on that for awhile, espe- 
cially as there are so few of us. Getting along on that 
wage will be more of a problem for the men with large 
families. 


May 3.—Bob talked to Charlie Jones today. Charlie 
has six children and Jake and Louis have shut down on 
him also. His wife, however, used to work in a lumber 
office and she has gone back there while her husband stays 
at home (a very shabby, unpainted frame home) and looks 
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after the six. It is pretty close sailing but they are more 
used to it than not. Even $4.20 a day does not support 
a family of eight in luxury and about the only difference the 
children notice is that at meal times their plates hold more 
bread and fewer beans. 


May 9.—Today the road work actually started. The first 
thing on the program was a strike. When Bob arrived, 
the men had struck for forty cents an hour and an eight- 
hour day. After some discussion, they agreed on thirty- 
five cents and nine hours. As these are the wages and 
hours for road work that prevail all over the state, the 
terms were as good as they could expect. 

Bob said that the work wasn’t bad: fresh air instead 
of dynamite smoke makes so much difference. He was 
more cheerful tonight than he has been since the suspension 
started. He said also that nearly all the gang spoke of 
the difference in the working conditions and gave it as his 
opinion that if mine wages were cut to anywhere near 
wages for any out-of-doors labor, there would be a general 
exodus from the mines for that very reason. 


May 10.—Tonight Mrs. Smith went out—destination 
unknown—and a few minutes after her departure Mr. 
Smith, our landlord, called me out of our room into the 
upstairs hall and there, just outside our door, the following 
conversation took piace: 

Mr. Smith: Mrs, Carew, I’ve been having hell for 
the last two weeks and it’s all been on your account. 

Myself (somewhat taken aback): Why, Mr. Smith, 
I’m awfully sorry. What's been the trouble? 

Mr. Smith: Well, my wife has been giving me hell 
for letting you people stay on here in that room. She 
wants me to tell you to get out. 

Myself (still more surprised and wondering what in the 
world I can have done): But what can have made Mrs. 
Smith feel so about us all of a sudden? She’s treated me 
just as she always has done and it’s just the other day that 
she said she'd like to rent us two rooms if you moved into 
that seven room house, Why did she say that if she feels 
so strongly about us? 

Mr. Smith: My wife doesn’t always say what she 
feels. Well, I told her I wasn’t going to say anything to 
you about leaving so you needn't tell her we've had this 
little talk, but you just find another place and nobody need 
know anything about it and there needn’t be any hard 
feelings. 

Myself: Most certainly we'll move—but where in the 
world can we go? I guess we'll just have to buy a tent 
and try camping out. 

Mr. Smith: All the land here is company land and 
I feel sure that while this suspension is going on, they 
wouldn’t let anybody camp on their land. 

Myself (Still dazed from the suddenness of the blow): 
What can we do, then? We can’t afford to move to 
Wilkes-Barre and pay thirty-two cents a day carfare and 
a high rent into the bargain. 

Mr. Smith: Well, just find another place and move. 

Myself: Oh, we'll move, don’t worry! But I do wish 
I knew what I’ve done to Mrs. Smith. I can’t imagine... 
I can’t understand. 

Mr. Smith: I guess the women around here got to 
asking her why she didn’t tell you to go and fix up your 
room as a parlor and so she decided she wanted one. 

Myself: Oh, 1 see! 1 don’t blame her for wanting a 
parlor but why in the world didn’t she say so right out 
to me? 
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Mr. Smith: She didn’t have the nerve and I said I 
wouldn’t, but she nagged so about not having a husband 
that was any sort of a man. So you just find a room and 
move and she needn’t know that you know anything about 
what she’s said and there'll be no hard feelings. . . . 


May 11.—Today has been a hard one. To begin with, 
Bob had overheard most of the foregoing conversation and 
his hot temper grew hotter during the night. In spite of 
Mr. Smith’s express desire, our departure won’t take place 
without “hard feelings” as far as Bob is concerned. Nor 
are my own particularly serene or kindly. 

Bob worked today and this evening went down to Sugar 
Notch. Here he managed to find two rooms in a base- 
ment. They are damp, dark, dirty and probably already 
densely populated but they are absolutely all we can find. 
We pay only six dollars a month for them and if all goes 
well we will not be there longer than a month. 


May 12.—Today we moved. The moving, which was 
accomplished without a rupture and with the assistance of 
a man plus a horse and wagon, cost $2.50. This is for- 
tunate, as after paying the rent and for the moving and 
buying some absolutely necessary and amazingly expensive 
stove-pipe, we have only $2.00 to last us till payday, a 
week from Saturday. Owing to a desire to be economical 
we had let our stock even of staples get low so that the 
next days are going to be a fast. It doesn’t matter for me 
because I can live on very little, but the work Bob is doing 
is very hard and he has to have nourishing, substantial 
food. Oatmeal seems to be about as sustaining and as 
cheap as anything and it has the advantage of being a food 
of which all three of us can partake, so for the next week 
we'll all be Scotch and breakfast and sup off the parritch. 
Lunch non est as far as I am concerned and Bob will feast 
cheaply, and I hope substantially, off pork and beans at 
ten cents the can, It will be closer sailing than any we 
have yet weathered but we can make it without being be- 
holden to anyone—a thing which, after our experience with 
the Smiths, we both shun. 

Our rooms are unspeakably awful. Our landlady— 
Polish, as is everybody else in the neighborhood—has 
washed but has neglected to sweep the walls, in places 
whitewashed and in places decorated with odds and ends 
of wallpaper. Whitewash and paper are alike decorated 
with festoons of inhabited cobwebs. The windows are 
small and obviously not made to open but as most of the 
glass is missing their immovability does not much matter. 

My first act was to seize the broom and attack the cob- 
webs but my onslaught brought down such a shower of 
plaster and earth that I was forced to desist, realizing that 
my landlady had left the cobwebs untouched not through 
laziness but because they are all that hold the walls to- 


gether. 


May 14.—We are still alive although the month seems 
to stretch out endlessly in prospect. My fears about the 
dense population of the house are realized, only there is 
more variety than I had anticipated. Bob killed a large 
centipede last night and I never either in life or imagina- 
tion saw so many and such different kinds of spiders, I 
only wish these were all! We are making a gallant but I 
fear losing fight against the vermin. Fortunately we have 
some insect powder left over from the last fly season, other- 
wise we would find ourselves in the unpleasant position of 
having to choose between buying food and serving as food. 
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The tobacco problem is a serious one. Bob’s spirit js 
perfectly willing to go without lunch to buy the “makin’s” 
but his flesh is weak and he finds that he cannot work in 
the afternoon unless he eats lunch. He therefore com- 
promises on a five cent can of sardines and the other five 
cents go for tobacco. We are both getting thin in spite 
of the fact that all dietitians list oatmeal as particularly 
fattening. 
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May 16.—Today the United Mine Workers of Americ, 
were heard from. The local secretary (Polish) came up 
to the road gang and denounced them as disloyal to the 
cause. He claimed that by working for $3.15 a day the 
men were proving to the operators that they could live 
on that wage and begged them to stop work. He only in 
furiated the men, union and non-union alike although oj 
course these mines are union mines. 

Bob has never been asked to join the union here and this 
local seems weak. I am informed that this is on account of 
the universal Pennsylvania graft but to my mind one chief 
trouble is the jealousy of the two nationalities which chiefly 
inhabit this district. For many years the communities 
around here were almost exclusively Welsh and the union 
officials were entirely so. Within the last few years the 
Welsh have been submerged by a Polish wave. All the 
local U. M. W. officials are Polish and they entirely con- 
trol the local union. The Welsh have practically with- 
drawn from active membership though nearly everybody 
at least nominally belongs to the union. 

On the occasion of the Secretary’s visit to the road gang 
Welsh and Poles and the one native-born American (Bob) 
united against him. They told him emphatically and pro- 
fanely that they were supporting the union by refusing 
to work in non-union mines; that they would not let their 
families starve and finally that if the union would pay them 
three or even two dollars a day they would be very glad 
to lay down their tools. The Secretary replied that the union 
would pay them what they were receiving on the road. 
The men reiterated their promise to quit work under those 
conditions and the Secretary withdrew saying he would 
tell them the final arrangements tomorrow. Most of the 
men felt that he was just bluffing. 


May 17.—To think that we once ate oatmeal of our 
own accord! I never realized before what a wonderful 
race the Scotch are. 

The road gang had two visitors today. The first was 
the Secretary. He had to admit that his promise of the 
day before was a bluff and then he made another attempt 
to dissuade the men from working. Of course under the 
circumstances his words had even less weight than before 
and the gang cursed him heartily and threatened to throw 
him into the ditch. So he retired from the field having 
aroused considerable bitterness against the union even in 
the hearts of the union men. 

The second visitor was King Graft in the inoffensive 
person of “Squire” White. He came to line up his voters 
at twenty-five dollars per vote. Bob admits that he doesn't 
know whether he’d have had strength of mind enough to 
refuse if he hadn’t known that his oatmeal diet would end 
Saturday. Heaven knows I don’t blame the men who voted 
according to instructions but still I’m glad that Bob re- 


fused. 


May 18.—This morning a very gorgeous Pole walked 
into the kitchen without knocking. I was standing at the 
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stove and did not hear him until he was almost up to me. 
He beamed upon me ingratiatingly and asked me something 
in Polish which I took to be an inquiry for our landlady. 
| answered him in English and he in the same language 
asked me if we rented “this one place.” On my admitting 
that we did, he departed. I don’t know why this unimpor- 
tant incident makes me uneasy but it does. 1 suppose it 
is because I feel as if 1 were in a foreign land. One hardly 
ever hears a word of English except from the children. 
The women all wear shawls even in warm weather though 
they dispense with shoes and stockings, 

Every Pole is his own home-brewer, too. Our landlady 
is especially adept and makes a good deal of money by sell- 
ing her product. She drinks almost more than she sells 
and is frequently heard shouting what sound like horrible 
curses at the children. 

Being unwilling to buy a ton of coal in case we do not 
stay more than a month, we arranged when we first came 
here with our landlady via her eldest daughter (12) to 
use their coal and either pay them for it or return it. 
She was really quite accommodating about it and even went 
further. She had a handle put on the outside door. Her 
kindness however did not extend to furnishing us with a 
key so that when we go abroad we take our worldly wealth 
with us. 

There are no screens to our windows and flies, mos- 
quitoes and gnats enter in great abundance—also cats. 
At night the house is pervaded by cats and rats. At first 
we hoped that by allowing the cats free ingress the rats 
might be kept out but apparently the millennium is suffi- 
ciently close at hand to allow cats and rats to dwell in 
amity together for both make night hideous with their 
revelry, 

























May 19.—At last the operators have put out their 
proposals. Evidently the miners’ demand for an increase 
didn’t act as a shock-absorber for the operators’ cut, for 
they are proposing a reduction of from 18 to 21 percent— 
rather more than I expected. The men seem surprised but 
not in the least inclined to accept the cut. At present, 
owever, | am more interested in the fact that tomorrow 
brings a meal which is not a misplaced breakfast. It is 
about time as far as Bob is concerned for he is qualifying 
for Barnum’s sideshow. As for me, I am getting a really 
pood figure so the discipline has its compensations. Little 
Mr. Baby is fatter than ever and extremely jovial. He has 
o desires beyond oatmeal and Bob and I do most devoutly 
nvy his unfailing joy at the sight of his saucer of parritch 
nd condensed milk, 


May 20.—After the fast, the feast: Bob brought home 
he money, some $20.00 after a couple of days had been 
eld out and the day that the gang was unable to work 
bn account of rain deducted. Twenty dollars seems like a 
ortune to us just now. He brought also some eggs and 
bacon and butter so that we had another misplaced break- 
ast for supper but it was a more welcome kind. After 
upper we all put on our “other clothes” and went to 
Vilkes-Barre.. We changed our books at the library and 
bought a pair of shoes for Bob, the cement having ruined 
or anything but work the only pair he had. On our way 
home we bought a few groceries but we were both so 
ired and little Mr. Baby was so heavy that we decided to 
Ho the bulk of our buying for the next two weeks on 


Monday. We have $13.50 left and can easily get along . 


or two weeks on that after living for eight days on $2.00. 
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May 21.—What can I say of today’s happenings? Mis- 
fortune certainly does seem to have marked us for its own. 
I suppose our luck will turn sometime but it will take 
years of good fortune to compensate for the bad we have 
had in the last few months. To begin with, I woke up 
this morning feeling so miserable that I stayed in bed while 
Bob did the work. Bob wanted to see a man about some 
more road work when this is finished—as it soon will be. 
He started off at eleven, promising to be back as soon as he 
could and bidding me lock the door behind him. About 
three o'clock I began to expect Bob to return. A vague 
feeling of uneasiness possessed me and I got up and dressed 
with a half-formed idea of going to look him up. Time 
dragged on and still he did not come. ! don’t think I ever 
felt so helpless in my life. I did not know the name of the 
man that Bob had been going to see; I did not know where 
he lived and if I had known I could neither have taken little 
Mr. Baby or left him. 

When sunset brought no Bob, I knew beyond doubt 
that something serious had happened. The next few hours 
were spent in an endeavor to prepare my mind for the 
worst and at the same time to try to convince myself that 
he might be all right. 

At nine o'clock I heard his step on the porch and realized 
with a thrill of thankfulness that made every other pos- 
sible contingency seem light, that he himself was safe. Be- 
fore I could reach the door he had opened it and recled 
into the kitchen bringing with him the smell of whiskey. 
I recoiled for an instant thinking he must be drunk but 
before I could speak he read my thought in my face and 
raised his hand. I saw a bandage on his wrist and realized 
that he had been hurt. 

“What has happened?” I gasped. 

Bob leaned wearily against the door-frame. 

“I’m not drunk. I started home about half past two 
and met Henderson.” 

“Henderson!” | exclaimed. He was an old acquaintance 
of Bob’s dating from his army days. 

“He asked me if I’d have a glass of soda with him. I 
couldn’t see any reason why I shouldn’t, so I went into 
Eddy’s with him and had a bottle of root beer. When I 
came out he said he’d walk down the railroad track with 
me and that’s the last thing I remember until half an hour 
ago when I came to myself with a couple of the boys 
working over me. 

“My money, of course, was all gone except a dollar he 
overlooked and the little you had in your bag. 
back turned when he handed me my root beer. 
drops. A couple of the boys helped me as 
corner or I wouldn’t have been here yet. 
the whiskey you smell. Tomorrow I'll 
son.” 

Why prolong the agony? After hours of remonstrating 
I persuaded Bob to leave Henderson to the tender mercies 
of the Lord, his conscience and the police. Now Bob. is 
in bed tossing and muttering in his sleep, flushed and fever- 
ish. The wound on his arm is just a scratch, received he 
doesn’t know how, and I think he will be all right in the 
morning. 

I can’t sleep on account of my throat and mouth so I 
am reviewing our situation. Our available capital is $2.50 
and for once in my life I regret not being extravagant. 
I wish particularly that I’d bought our groceries Saturday 
instead of waiting until Monday. Bob learned, too, that 
the gang will not do the grading that we planned on and 
that the road will be finished about Wednesday. 


I had my 
Knockout 
far as the 
They gave me 
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May 22.—Bob and I feel miserable and pretend to each 
other that we are all right. Scotch again. 

The insurance man came this morning to collect for 
Bob’s insurance but of course we couldn’t afford to pay 
him. I told him the story in the presence of the land- 
lady’s small son Johnny, aged six, who seems to under: 
stand English. His mother’s sympathy with our predica- 
ment was tactfully and immediately demonstrated, 

This evening when Bob went out to the coal house to 
get coal (as per agreement), he found a strong new pad- 
lock on the coal-house door. Bob and I flatter ourselves 
that we can take a hint and have come to the’ conclusion 
that they don’t want us to use any more of their coal. One 
might have supposed that this would prove the last straw 
but instead it has acted as a tonic and for some reason 
amuses us hugely. Bob took a basket and went forth along 
the railroad track of ill omen. It proved kinder to us 
today than Sunday and he picked up a basket of coal with- 
out any trouble. This will last us for two days and prompt- 
ly disposes of that problem. I now recall the books of my 
childhood in which all the virtuous poor are depicted in 
the first chapter as picking up coal off the railroad track 
and in the last as picking gold off everything they touch. 
I hope the analogy will extend to our last chapter. 
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May 23.—Today we sold some of what little furniture 
we have. The money this brought in will last us about 
ten days; after that the deluge as far as I can see now. 
Bob is all right again but I seem to be getting worse. My 
mouth is so painful that I can neither eat nor sleep and | 
feel now that I have not been half sympathetic enough with 
poor little Mr. Baby who has been teething for several 
weeks. 

I sometimes think that we are getting away too far from 
the individual in this day and generation. Everything is 
corporation, organization—and demoralization? In some 
senses of the word it is demoralization, To begin with; so 
much organization weakens the feeling of individual re- 
sponsibility and with a lessening of individual responsibility 
comes a lessening of individual morality. Then, too, or- 
ganization is responsible to a certain degree for such situa- 
tions as the one in which Bob and I find ourselves now. 

He has the misfortune to be an individual instead of a 
unit of organization and our social system does not at 
present take account of individuals. If our situation con- 
tinues unaltered Bob will become really demoralized. That 
is to say that rather than ask of charity the food and shelter 
to which he feels his wife and baby entitled, he will take 
it by force from a society which he is beginning to regard 
as his natural enemy. The moment he employs force to 
feed his family, he-becomes a criminal and as such is 
recognized and provided for by the social system. Surely, 
there is something wrong with a scheme which instead of 
permitting a strong intelligent man to contribute to society, 
drives him to prey upon it and at last—for, of course, he 
will ultimately be caught—forces society to support him 
and possibly his family as well. 


May 26.—Society will have to look after me ror awhile. 
I have been forced by illness to lay down the white woman’s 
burden and it is a heavenly relief even though I feel like 
a quitter for adding my sickness to Bob’s burden. I don’t 
know what arrangements he and the doctor are making; 
these are between them and society. All I know is that 


somebody else has to be responsible now, for I can no more, 
Beatrice Carew. 
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In Defence ot American China 


S IR: On page 87 of your June 21st issue you discussed the 
merits of the proposed tariff on pottery. In this dis Ission 


you make one statement which I am confident is based on jag 
of touch with actual conditions. 

You state, “But it is notoriously true that we have po: vet 
learned to produce china of any artistic value. How ca» ... 
manufacturers be taught to do so? Surely by a public which 


keeps on preferring and buying the incomparably better |ook;,. 
foreign makes.” As a matter of fact it is questionable whe: 
any china is being produced in the world today which is , a 
parable in quality, artistic merit, and in craftsmanship with +; 
Lennox china produced at Trenton, New Jersey. Every Ameri. 
can of artistic appreciation who is at all in touch with the fing 
china being sold today is aware of the enormous advance mai. 
by The Lennox China Company and of the rare and beautify) 
quality of their product. To achieve this excellence has coy 
them many years of hard work, excessive losses and the i: 
ment of considerable capital. 


Vest: 


There has also been produced during the last ten years , 
very high quality china in Syracuse at the Onondaga Potter 
This ware'is every bit as geod as the French china but quite 
possibly is not of as high a degree of excellence as the fe 


English Bone China such as Wedgewood, Minton, Doul 
Coalport, Worcester, etc. There are also at least three othe 
firms who during the past two years have gone to a great deal 
of expense in the effort to enter this same field. 

I feel it is regrettable that so notable an achievement as tha 
of The Lennox China Company should have inadvertent!y been 
overlooked in the statement which I quote from your editorial 
column. I am confident that you yourself will feel the same 
sense of satisfaction and pleasure in looking over this Americar 
product as has been felt by those already in touch with i 

R. Guy Cowan. 
Member Art Committee American Ceramic Society 

Rocky River, Ohio. 


“Damn you for such ideas” 


IR: Please allow me to register my whole hearted 

proval of your attitude as expressed in the editorial com- 
ments of June 28th on the question of excluding Negroes from the 
Harvard dormitories, and in other articles you have recently 
published along the same lines. 

1 am telling you the truth when I write that I am thorough) 
sick of your publication, a sentiment which I will translate 
into action when subscription renewal is asked for. 

The way I understand your article is that you stand for 
mixing white and negro youth in the same dormitory. After 
that, if you had your way, you might propose further mix nz, 
no doubt, though you don’t mention it at. present. I cannot 
adequately express myself in this letter, and stay within the law 
do you understand,—but damn you, notwithstanding, for suci 
ideas and sentiments as you have already expressed. 

L. A. G 


Montreal. 


From Eltzbacher to Ellis Barker 


IR: It may interest and enlighten your correspondent, F. °. 
Rodkey, to get the antecedents of the “English” writer ‘* 
quotes. 
The author of Great and Greater Britain is a native © 
Germany, who on entering the political arena in support 
the Protectionist campaign of the great “jingo” Joseph Chamber 
lain thought is wise to Anglicize his patronymic, of Julius 
Eltzbacher to J. Ellis Barker. 

Outside of a narrow political clique his views have nev 
had weight with the British people, and it is surely grotesque 
te quote such typical examples of “Kultur” as representat''* 
British opinion. Georce Fawcett. 


New York City. 
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1. Instinct is enjoying himself but Intellect 
thinks Nature is tedious. 





3. Instinct doesn’t see how he can learn any- 
thing there. 


5. The Book: “Blub, blub, blub.” 








~ 7. Instinct remembers a place where he once 


stubbed his toe. 
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The Crow ’s Nest 


ms Our Two Selves: Instinct and Intellect 
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2. “Here, wake up!” says Intellect. “There's 
a library. We ought to be learning some- 
thing.” 
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4. “Do you see that grand old book up on 
top? It is full of deep thoughts.” 





6. “Oh, BLUBBITY blub.” 





8. “Why, the fellow’s asleep again!” 


Crarence Day, Jr. 
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Books and Things 


EAR MAUD: Yours of the nineteenth instant to 

hand and contents noted. In reply would say that 
you wish me to suggest an itinerary for a young English 
friend of yours who is coming to the United States to see 
same, Your request reminds me of a story. It seems there 
was once a friend of mine who. ... But I need not go 
on, Your letter sounds in spots as if you had misgivings 
about my Americanism. I guess I'll say enough to prove 
that I’ve got both feet planted squarely in our national 
tradition. 

By the way, aren’t you pretty stingy with your informa- 
tion? You don’t say anything about your young friend 
except that she’s an Englishwoman who writes novels. 
Thirty years ago, or forty, if you’d told me that much I’d 
have known that the first section of her pen-name was 
George, and that she wanted to get acquainted with what 
we used to call our Best Thinkers. Nowadays an English 
lady novelist may be anything from a first-class imaginative 
artist down to a smart guy or further down to just a plain 
boob. _I mention no names, Maud, but you get me? 
Probably you do and probably you don’t. Well, probably 
you do, 

In default of information about the young lady I’ll have 
to treat your request as if it was algebra. Blueprint stuff. 
So meet her on the dock, I say, and get her out of New 
York as soon as may be. One American may be unlike 
other Americans and still be an American. But a city of 
Americans isn’t American if it’s unlike other American 
cities. The East is no place for your guest. Neither is the 
Pacific coast, They aren’t the real thing. Who was it 
called Chicago the America of the United States? He was 
dead right, barring a few points I'll touch on before I get 
through. 

I’m forgetting one thing, though. Don’t take her away 
from New York until you’ve shown her the escalator at 
Macy’s. Ever since I first saw it I’ve realized that it is 
a symbol of American life. Everybody is going up to 
higher things, but the folks who use their legs get there 
quicker than those who rely on the upward stream of 
tendency. And make her notice that the men who are 
nearing the top don’t on that account slow down. Of 
course, if you happen to strike a day when there’s nobody 
but women on the escalator, some of this symbolism may 
look sort of baggy at the knees. But you'll fix things all 
right, won’t you, Maud? Anyway, it’s you not I who'll 
have to show your visitor the women of America. When 
it comes to women, I pass. As a young man on the road 
I used to get by well enough by calling them all “sister” ; 
but times have changed, 

It would be indelicate, and the police might not like it 
if they found out, but still I wish it was possible without 
violating the law, or those proprieties which are more 
sacred than any law except the Constitution, for your 
friend to borrow some gentleman’s business suit and ride 
in the smoker. Some of the best friends a man ever had 
I’ve made in the smoker. Live wires they were, and souls 
of honor, men who had push and vision and faith in ulti- 
mate success, who gave their children the best schooling 
in the world and who never lost a customer. Repeat 
orders was their middle name. Some of them have died 
since, some are way up in G in the business world, and 
not one of them has retired. Not a quitter in the whole 
bunch. Harry is a typical case. He paid cash for both 
his cars, and he already knows the date when he'll place 
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his order for a third auto, if a certain proposition goes 
through. Perhaps I could arrange to put your friend jp 
touch with Harry, if you'll guarantee that she won’: tr; 
to make copy out of him. He is too sensitive and refine; 
to stand for anything like that, 

You may remember that there was a time when I wa 
not a religious man, and even now, although once a month 
or so I am among those present in church, I really go there 
just to please the wife. Yes, I guess the credit is all Mrs. 
Currier’s. But the other day I gave the religious proposi- 
tion the once over when I was spending a week fishing in 
Northern Michigan, and I have reached certain concly. 
sions, which I can make clearer to you if you'll permit me 
to repeat what they tell me is an old story, though it was 
new to me. It scems there were some Frenchmen who ha 
got hold of a new religious idea, a big idea, which they 
tried to sell to a French politician named Talleyrand, 
When these theophilanthropists, as they called themselves, 
had had their innings Talleyrand turned to them and said: 
“Gentlemen, when Jesus Christ established a new religion 
he found it necessary to be crucified, dead, and buried, 
and to rise again the third day from the dead. Go and 
do likewise, and your religion will be worth discussing.” 

That represents what appears to me as an antiquated 
viewpoint. As I look about this great country of ours, 
with its rich crop of faiths that men can live by, and are 
living by and doing well, too, I realize the great difference 
between the Old World religion and every genuine Amer- 
ican religion, The Old World religion said to mankind: 
“Come and suffer.” The American religion—I don’t care 
which you like to name—speaks with a richer and fuller 
voice. “Get on board and prosper,” it says. And I say 
Amen to that. That is all the creed I need. A religion 
must be judged by its results in human values. Any reli- 
gion is good if it teaches its believers how to cut costs and 
increase output. That means success and success means 
happiness, and the good God put us into the United States 
in order that we might work and save and add to our capi- 
tal, and manage our own affairs without asking permission 
of any labor union or any foreign nation on this planet. 

Well, Maud, I’ve let the old Remington carry me a 
good way from your friend and her sightseeing trip. When 
I’m dictating to either of my stenographers I generally 
manage to strike pretty close to les moutons, as Mrs. 
Currier says, but when | feel those friendly old keys under 
my fingers all the idealist in me seems to break loose and 
loose and more of it. 

To resume: Take the lady to a medium-sized southern 
city—one where there’s never been a lynching is prefera- 
ble, as she might not see things in perspective just at first— 
take her to a small town in the middle west and to Chi- 
cago. That small town will be a Chicago: Chicago was 
that small town. What makes our American idealism s0 
solid is that we can always boil it down, no matter wiiat 
the subject under discussion, into just half a Western 
Union message: “Go thou and do likewise.” That 's 
Chicago’s message, unless I’m greatly mistaken, to the rest 
of the United States. Just as her message to herself is: 
“More of the same.” Surely this is a fortunate country 
of ours, where the highest kind of idealism shapes like that, 
like a repeat order bigger than the original. 

As for that small middle western town you mean ‘0 
show your visiting friend—well, you know my address, 


Maud, and my phone number. 
Cordially and regardfully yours, 
Turmeric P, Currier. 
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The New American History 


New Viewpoints in American History, by Arthur Meier 
Schlesinger. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


$2.40. 


“ ISTORY,” a distinguished historian has recently 

said, “may mean either the record of events or the 
events themselves.” It is more or less generally realized 
that, in the sense of events, American history has made 
enormous progress since 1865, so that Lincoln would be 
less at home in the Chicago of today than in mediaeval 
London. It is not by any means as widely comprehended 
that, with respect to history as a record of events, equally 
revolutionary progress has been made. It is for the purpose 
of impressing the latter fact upon the intelligent public and 
the teaching profession that Professor Schlesinger has pre- 
pared his admirable summary exposition of some of the 
major phases of the achievements of scholarly historians of 
the present generation in constructing a veracious narrative 
of the evolution of American civilization. A few years ago 
Professor Max Farrand, in his brief but penetrating work 
on The Development of the United States, surveyed the 
history of our country on the basis of the newer scholarship 
and interpretations, but the aim of this work made it rather 
difficult to concentrate upon specific results of the improve- 
ments in American historiography. In this way Professor 
Schlesinger’s work supplements that of Professor Farrand, 
and the two combined constitute the best introduction to 
the revised American history for both the educated public 
and the progressive and conscientious teacher. 

The significance of the revolution in historical scholar- 
ship which is revealed in the present work can, perhaps, best 
be indicated by contrasting it with the accepted epic of the 
genesis and mission of the United States, as it has been 
formulated by our major literary historians and by the first 
generation of American academic historians. The Amer- 
ican epic was formulated under the guidance of a combina- 
tion of two long since discredited Germanic and Anglo- 
Saxon dogmas—the conceptions of history as past politics 
and as a dramatic unfolding of the mission of the Welt- 
geist and the national destiny. The culture and institutions 
of the Germanic-Anglo-Saxon-American peoples were be- 
lieved to be but an elaboration and further development of 
the Aryan culture of our Indo-Germanic ancestors. The 
first important event in American history was the battle of 
the Teutoberg Forest in 9 A. D., in which our Germanic 
predecessors began their historic task of hurling back the 
effete and decadent Romans. Human liberty was born in 
the democratic Teutonic folkmoot, and was cherished and 
nourished along solely by Germanic peoples on the Con- 
tinent and in the British Isles, being occasionally specifi- 
cally manifested and embodied in such documents as the 
Magna Carta and the Bill of Rights, and finally trans- 
planted to this country in the New England town-meeting 
and the Federal Constitution. Fleeing from European 
tyranny our colonial forefathers established a polity in 
which every form of human liberty flourished. After a 
century of democratic experiments they arose in virtuous 
indignation to defend the principles of “law and order” 
against “the revolutionary tyranny of a German king.” 
This done, they established a central government and pro- 
vided liberty with a permanent domicile through the pro- 
duction of “the greatest work that was ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man.” 

The spirit of liberty and democracy was still further 
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extended until, in Jackson’s time, there came in the demo- 
cratic wave of the “thirties” “the culmination of God's 
wonder-working in the life of mankind.” Carried on by 
the beneficent ideal of manifest destiny we brought within 
the fold of civilization the Louisiana territory, Florida, the 
Great Southwest, and the Oregon territory. Then the 
North, under divine instigation and guidance, crushed the 
demon of slavery, subdued the rebellious South, and pre- 
served the Union, thus both completing the second great 
crusade for liberty and vindicating our Teutonic heritage 
of political capacity. These same groups who had won the 
Civil War immediately resisted the pusillanimity, if not 
treasonable leniency, of President Johnson, abolished racial 
distinctions, made liberty the heritage of the human race, 
and gave the Negroes full rights of citizenship under the 
fourteenth amendment, which deserves to rank with the 
Declaration of Independence as a charter of American 
liberties. 

Under wise and “constructive” Republican rule we have 
since developed maturity and mellowness, culminating in 
the ascendancy of those “Christian men to whom God, in 
his infinite wisdom, has given the control of the property 
interests of the country,” prosperity for the farmer, the 
“full dinner-pail” for the laborer, and the magnanimous 
extension of the liberal American dispensation to the be- 
nighted and barbarous peoples of the West Indies, Central 
America and the Islands of the Pacific. These noble 
achievements were the work of the male sex alone, the 
female existing solely to forward generation and nutrition, 
for historians as well as husbands during this period con- 
ceived of the role and place of woman according to a strict 
adherence to the Old Testament-Pauline-Augustinian view- 
point. Nor was our national record stained or sullied to 
the slightest degree by considerations of material interest ; 
only spiritual and moral causes were operative in bringing 
to fruition our divinely designed and approved destiny. 

The patient research and courageous expository writings 
of such historians as Andrews, Osgood, Fisher, Farrand, 
Reard, Libby, Turner, Schlesinger, Alvord, Justin Smith, 
Dodd, Becker, Paxson and many others of their type have 
assailed and demolished this epic at every point, and Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger, by setting forth only their more notable 
achievements, has clearly and vividly demonstrated how 
great a revision of the conventional views is necessary, if 
we are to have anything approaching an accurate notion 
of our national development. Our history can by no means 
be restricted to a record of political and military develop- 
ment. The most notable American achievements have been 
non-political in character. There is no ground whatever 
for an Aryan, Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon myth as the racial 
basis of American development. An unprecedented volume 
of immigration and a unique degree of racial mixture is the 
most striking fact about the biological and racial basis of 
American culture. Nor is our history an epic representing 
the mystic unfolding of the American manifestation of the 
Weltgeist, but rather the record of the building up of a 
modern civilization in a new land—a process severely con- 
ditioned by such geographic factors as separation from 
Europe and the topography of the frontier, and dependent 
upon technological and economic progress in Europe, as 
well as in the United States. With the exception of the 
confusion of the Revolutionary period and the epoch of 
Jackson, there has been no reasonable approximation to 
democracy in this country—the successive systems of domi- 
nant socio-political types having been antique aristocracy, 
slavocracy and plutocracy. While all of the great construc- 
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tive achievements of our history were the products of the 
representatives of the radicalism of their day, their work 
was not highly esteemed or eulogized until the forward 
march of historic events had left them far behind as seem- 
ing conservatives, to be canonized by the “stand-patters” 
of a later age. In this manner there developed the legend 
of “constructive conservatism.” In the dynamic and dra- 
matic story of American development the achievements of 
our women demand decent place and consideration, for they 
have borne the major hardships and been denied the com- 
pensation of public recognition of their contributions. 
Finally, the tendency to regard the colonial, revolutionary, 
constitution-making and abolitionist periods as a heroic age, 
with the resulting assignment of most of the space and 
attention in historical teaching and writing to these eras, 
has led students of American history to overlook the fact 
that the most significant period of our history, with respect 
to its bearing upon the explanation of contemporary con- 
ditions and problems, is that since the Civil War. The 
economic revolution, including the industrial revolution, 
the extension of transportation facilities, and the comple- 
tion of western settlement, has brought about a new era of 
civilization. Not only have our economic and social in- 
stitutions been completely revolutionized, but also the chief 
political, constitutional and international issues have been 
either created or very strictly conditioned by the economic 
changes of the last half-century. 

The newer scholarship is not less destructive of the older 
views when its results are considered with respect to specific 
periods and phases of our development. Discovery and 
colonization were motivated quite as much by economic 
ambitions as by religious or political aspirations. The 
American Revolution must be interpreted as the result of 
the economic reaction of various classes to the new British 
imperial policy. The great seaboard merchants, while not 
desiring open warfare, hoped to intimidate the British 
statesmen by a show of opposition, and encouraged the 
tabble of the port towns in their rioting and harangues. 
Ultimately they found themselves unable to stem the move- 
ment they had set in motion. The landlords of the south- 
ern tidewater district, overwhelmingly in debt to British 
merchants, looked upon independence as perhaps the only 
way in which they could escape from the octopus of per- 
petual indebtedness. ‘The frontiersmen were irritated by 
the ban upon occupation of the lands west of the Alle- 
ghenies. These classes, so diverse in nature and derivation, 
united in opposition to Great Britain and the social, polit- 
ical and intellectual aristocracy of the colonial period—the 
so-called Loyalists. The Federal Constitution was a prac- 
tical document drawn up by representatives of the class 
of property-owners, security-holders, speculators in western 
lands, merchants and bankers, who wisely desired to escape 
from the economic and fiscal chaos of the government under 
the Articles of Confederation. The Constitution was op- 
posed by the debtors, chiefly from the agricultural districts, 
who, in Hamilton’s words, “did not wish to see a govern- 
ment established, one object of which will be to restrain 
the means of cheating creditors.” Jacksonian democracy 
was neither a divine dispensation nor the product of per- 
sonal or partisan depravity or perversity. It grew out of 
the frontier experiences, which rested upon an observed 
equality of men, and out of the reaction of the industrial 
proletariat against their oppressive treatment in the new 
factories of the east. The dogma of states-rights has not 
exhibited the pattern of a moral and constitutional prin- 
ciple rigidly adhered to by any particular section or party, 
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but has been an opportunist policy followed by almos 
every state in the union at different times when “economic 
interest or some other local advantage” has made the do. 
trine of state-sovereignty one which could be appealed tp 
with profit. “Political parties have been almost as variab|, 
in this respect as the states.” The history of political partic 
in the United States since 1865 well illustrates the socio}. 
ogical principle of the frequent triumph of organization an; 
machinery over principles and issues. Neither party ha 
taken any vital or constructive stand towards the issus 
of the contemporary era or maintained any position whar. 
ever in a consistent manner. The only significant issue be. 
tween the major parties is the spoils of office. The differ. 
ence in their policy is one of degree only, namely, that, op 
the whole, since 1865, the Democratic party has been 
slightly more solicitous of the welfare of the common man, 

This is, in brief outline, the picture of some of the newer 
interpretations of American history which Professor 
Schlesinger draws in language distinguished alike for 
clarity and moderation of tone. The only regret that th 
reviewer would desire to express is that the newer view. 
points on several other vital phases of American histor, 
such as the history of the fourteenth amendment since 1866 
or the possible correlation between economic interests and 
the majority decisions of the United States Supreme Court, 
were not included, and that the chapters on biological, 
geographic and economic factors were not supplemented by 
one indicating the importance of psychological and cultural 
elements. Perhaps the author will favor us with these in 
a second edition. 
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Harry Eimer Barnes. 


Harriett Frean 


Life and Death of Harriett Frean, by May Sinclair. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


ARRIETT FREAN is a terrifying book; it so ruth- 
lessly exposes the danger of being beautifully brought 
up. It carries Harriett, the only child of cultured—not 
cultivated—parents, straight through her blameless lite 
from her black walnut crib to her spinster old age. Its 
its awful quiet commonplace that makes the story so con- 
vincing; we have all had maiden aunts—brought up on 
Evangeline—who were exactly like Harriett. She wa 
poisoned to the bone by the virus of the intellectual 
“prunes, prisms and prunella” attitude, the unfaltering 
egoism of correct behavior, with the innocuous virtues and 
self-protective cruelty of the consequent sterility: the ter- 
rible binding power of acquired catchword standards, * 
crippling as the deformed feet of a Chinese lady. 

It is in no sense a novel. It is a tragedy of the meticv- 
lous. Harriett’s life is as smooth and glassily reflecting # 
a mill pond. But no one can read it without flashes o! 
self-realization that are as startling as the isolating bri- 
liance of a searchlight, showing the dark rocks of out 
balked impulses, the treacherous sandbars and shallows 0 
our judgments and our self-deceptions. 

In that dangerous place the home Harriett, as a child, 
was stifled by the miasma of excessive parental devotion: 
the family was enveloped in a fog of mutual admiration 
which blurred all outside realities. Her parents were 4 
vanced for their day—her father toyed with Darwin ad 
wrote for the Spectator—and she received the result, but 
not the process, of their point of view with as exact a sta? 
as if she were a piece of sealing wax which hardeneé 
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thin and brittle, and remained unchanged except for grow- 
‘ag worn and blunted with the years. Their moral maxims 
were, “Forget ugly things. Always behave beautifully.” 
She obeyed them to the letter, except for one experiment 
in disobedience, which ended in a fright, but even that her 
parents smoothed over by emphasizing the flowers that 
grew in the forbidden lane, and so nearly convinced her 
that there was nothing horrible about the man who lived 
there, that she became invulnerable to the stories that the 
other children told about him. 

Her only friends were the children of her parents’ 
friends—who carelessly allowed themselves to be patron- 
ized—except for Prissy, a clinging child, whom she met 
at boarding school. She avoided young men; she felt at 
2 disadvantage with them. Robin, Prissy’s fiancé, was the 
only one she knew well, but when he and she fell in love 
with each other, she refused to ruin Prissy’s life, but with 
the inevitable beautiful gesture insisted upon his marrying 
Prissy and being miserable for the rest of his days. 

When her father failed in business and then died, her 
behavior nobly stood the strain and she wrote in her cor- 
rect, precise answers to the letters of condolence, “I feel 
that he is nearer to us than he ever was.” She did not 
really feel it, she only felt that to feel it was the beautiful 
and proper thing. It was different when her mother died. 
“Through her absorption in her mother some large essen- 
tial part of herself had gone. All the memories of her 
mother were joined to the. memory‘of this now irrecover- 
able self. She tried to reinstate herself through grief; she 
sheltered behind her bereavement, abhorring strangers. She 
was more than ever the reserved fastidious daughter of 
Hilton Frean.” 

So she withered on through the years, devoting herself 
wholly to her house, and seeing only her childhood friends, 
until at last she became ill and was taken to the hospital. 
“She was not afraid of the operation. Only one thing 
worried her—under anaesthetics you said things, shocking 
indecent things. But there wasn’t anything she could say 
—she didn’t know anything. Yes. She did—Connie’s 
stories, the man in Black Lane—” And she died talking 
about them. Only death could shake the unreality of 
her correct behavior. 

Harriett Frean is written with an artistic restraint and 
lucidity that make it remarkable as a piece of prose. It is a 
cameo portrait cut with delicate precision and satanic in- 
sight. All of Miss Sinclair’s recent books have been in- 
cursions into the field of the psycho-analyst. In The Ro- 
mantic, she gave the fear reactions of a degenerate; in 
Mr. Waddington of Wyck an example of the inflated ego. 
Both cases were specimens and rather too generic. But while 
Harriett Frean is also a typical case, the psychology is 
completely assimilated, and one almost dares say “sup- 
pressed.” For this is life itself, with X-rays revealing the 
mechanism of the mental processes. 

It seems to be the fashion for reviewers to attribute these 
recent developments of Miss Sinclair to the influence of 
Dorothy Richardson. Why is it not rather true that they 
are both of them women who are profoundly sensitive to 
the influences of the day, completely courageous and of 
unswerving honesty? Of the two Dorothy Richardson 


's probably the more brilliant and original, but Miss Sin- 
clair is more powerful and quite as sensitive, and has the 
mmense advantages of a simple style. Both of them have 
written of women with a clear-sightedness of which few 
men have been capable and they have also revealed men as 
Women see them, 


Una Hunt. 
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The Later de la Mare 


The Veil, by Walter de la Mare. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. $2.00. 

Down-Adown-Derry, by Walter de la Mare. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. $3.00. 


HE mood of entrancement has never been rendered 

more abundantly than in the poetry of Walter de la 
Mare. The mood itself is rare in literature: sometimes 
it comes into drama—‘“Full fathom five thy father lies,” 
or “False Friend wilt thou sigh or weep when my life is 
laid asleep,” or into a narrative poem—‘“The splendour 
falls on castle walls.” The poetry of such a mood is 
marginal, not central; when every other revelation has 
been made this can be made; it comes unforgettably be- 
tween a day of action and a night of despair. 

And when one has said that Walter de la Mare has 
rendered this mood abundantly one has said that he has 
over-rendered it. “Be not too wildly amorous of the far,” 
he says in one of the poems in his new volume. But the 
later poems are still of the far. 


There was a country— 
Lost the memory... . 


He has prolonged the mood of entrancement from The 
Listeners into Motley, and from Motley into The Veil. 

The Veil is the decadence of this poetry of entrancement ; 
the poet’s vision has become a repeated vision; his music 
has become a repeated music. The Old Fisherman is a 
beautiful poem and one that is as original as anything 
that Mr. de la Mare has done, and The Gallilass has a 
unique charm. But the rest give us the impression that 
they might have been written by a disciple who had steeped 
himself in The Listeners. But if this is a decadence one 
could wish that some of our writers of verse would learn 
from it—from its delicate music, from its perfected idiom, 
from its disciplined art. Mr. de la Mare is with Yeats 
and Bridges in his learning and exquisite accom- 
plishment. 

Down-Adown-Derry is a collection of Mr. de la Mare’s 
fairy poems—some are new, some are from The Listeners, 
some are from Peacock Pie, and some are from The Veil. 
The volume has illustrations that make it a book for chil- 
dren, and one would like to believe that there are some 
imaginative enough to make Down-Adown-Derry as much 
of a classic as A Child’s Garden of Verses. 

Between A Child’s Garden of Verses and Down-Adown- 
Derry there is as much difference as between a hobby- 
horse and a live bird. Most children will get on better 
with the hobby-horse. They will remember Leary the 
lamplighter passing by when their memory of “The courts 
of the lord Pthamasar where the sweet birds of Psuthys 
are” will have faded. So it will be for most children. 
But for the rare imaginative child Down-Adown-Derry 
will have a great appeal. One might be sorry for the child 
who absorbs these glamorous poems—Will not Cumber- 
land and The Little Green Orchard and Truants take the 
magic out of many poems he or she will read after- 
wards! 

These fairy poems are full of the elfin, and they are 
steeped in a tradition too. Walter de la Mare has heard 
the horns of Elfland, but he has heard them from a definite 
spot—from the English countryside, with its fields and 
lanes and villages, with its houses full of dear and familiar 
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things, where there are maids and men who know of Lob- 
lie-by-the-fire and the Rides-by-nights, and witches and 
changelings, and the witch’s great grandchildren. To the 
child who is imaginative enough to take. possession of it 
he gives a double garden. Very graciously he makes his 
offering: 

As I came out of Wiseman’s Street, 

The air was thick with driving sleet; 

Crossing over Proudman’s Square, 

Cold clouds and louring dulled the air; 

But as I turned to Goodman’s Lane, 

The burning sun came out again; 

And on the roof of Children’s Row 

In solemn glory shone the snow. 

There did I lodge; there hope to die: 

Envying no man—no, not I. 
Down-Adown-Derry has both quaintness and sorcery, and 
much of the rare mood of entrancement that is in The 
Listeners. 

One cannot write at length about this book without 
repeating everything that has been said about Walter de 
la Mare’s poetry: in it he gives us, whether we are 
adults or children, lovely, whimsical and enchanting poetry. 

Papraic CoLtum. 


Pollyanna at the Washington 


Conference 


The Great Adventure at Washington, by Mark Sulli- 
van. New York: Doubleday Page and Company. $2.50. 

Peacemakers, Blessed and Otherwise, by Ida M. Tarbell. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.60. 


OU cannot, says Mr. Sullivan in his opening sentence, 
you cannot do all the working and thinking involved 
in writing a book like this without learning a good deal. 
Oh, yes, you can; indeed, you can. Mr. Sullivan has. 
Can this be the Mark Sullivan of the brave days of 
the old Collier’s and Norman Hapgood, the Mark Sulli- 
van who cut brilliantly under the shams of national boss 
politics and the prosperity bunk of the natural resource 
grabbers? This Mark Sullivan who unctuates glucosely 
over everybody and everything at the Armament Confer- 
ence and threshes himself into an ecstatic frenzy of gush 
over statesmen’s public speeches? Who tells you that he 
has discovered at long last that Mr. Balfour is a cruelly 
misunderstood soul and that behind his inscrutable face 
and bored manner is a heart that beats with passion for 
humanity which his English colleagues have never recog- 
nized and Mr. Sullivan himself never recognized until the 
Washington Conference? Who tells you that Mr. Hughes 
at the Conference let “all the world look in at all there 
is of his mind and heart as they move freely in action?” 
Who tells you that Elihu Root, “a spectacle to command 
attention like some splendid monument . . . looking at the 
world with serene abstraction . . . considered the tides of 
evolution and the stars of direction and put his mind upon 
what was to be done about that four hundred million 
human beings who compose the largest single nation on 
the earth’s surface”—and then, it might be added, con- 
ceived the four Root Principles as the Magna Carta of 
China, whereat even the Chinese ricksha coolies snicker 
sophisticatedly ? 
No, this is not that Mark Sullivan. Someone must 
have played a practical joke on him and his publishers. I 
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cannot believe that any adult with eyes and ears and 
reasoning faculties could have watched the Conference 
close range every day for three months as Mr. Sulliyay 
did and understood so little what was happening. Hj 
Mr. Sullivan covered his political conventions as he writs 
of the Conference he would have exulted in the name o 
the people at the keynote addresses and the party pla. 
forms. See, he would have said, the Republican platform 
declares for the rights of the people, and the Democrati- 
platform declares for the rights of the people. Are not 
the American people fortuned beyond all peoples o, 
earth? 

I might go on and ask whether this is the Ida Tarbel| 
of the Standard Oil exposé, except that Miss Tarbel| dis. 
claims any great intentions. More wary and noncom. 
mittal, she puts forward her book not as a history o, 
critical examination of the Conference but only as a body 
of reflections called out by the occasion. As such they are 
sane and sensible and worth while, except that she wear 
too conspicuously on her sleeve the broken heart of the 
world. NATHANIEL Perrer, 


What's What In the Labor Movement, compiled by 
Waldo R. Browne. New York: B. W. Huebsch. $4.09, 


R. BROWNE has compiled something between a 

dictionary and an encyclopedia of labor terms. He 
begins with A. D. G. B. which is a German equivalent for 
the American A. F. of L. and ends with “Zone Clearance 
System,” a phrase of significance in the United States En- 
ployment service. Within these limits a bulky array of 
topics are defined. The need for a work which treats in 
comprehensive fashion industria] literature has been felt 
since Lalor’s Encyclopedia of Social Reform became 
obsolete. The American Federation of Labor made an 
effort to supply the want with a volume of its own. This, 
however, was an encyclopedia only in name, It was a 
index to resolutions passed by the Federation but of no 
other value to students. Mr. Browne has done a much 
more scholarly task and still the design of his book narrows 
sharply its utility. It does not pretend to cover the field 
as Lalor did and it is not clear that a somewhat elaborate 
dictionary responds to any widespread demand. Never- 
theless, for those general readers who want to know what 
the leaders mean by the phrases current in the labor move- 
mnt, this book may be useful. W. L. C. 














Contributors 


Georce GLascow is one of the editors of the New 
Europe. 

Fevix FRANKFURTER is professor of law at the Harvard 
Law School. 

Irvine GraFF was awarded the Gold Medal for Litera- 
ture, 1921, for her article, Wings, in the annual com- 
petition held by the Philadelphia Society of Arts and 
Letters. 

Harry Exvmer Barnes is professor of the history of 
thought at Clark University, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. 

Una Hunt has written various stories and poems for 
the magazines. She is the author of Una Mary. 
NATHANIEL Perrer, a graduate of the University of 
Chicago, was a journalist for five years in Shanghai 
and Peking. He has. contributed articles to the 

Nation, the Century, etc. 
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Appletons Announce Mrs. Wharton’s New Novel 


The Glimpses 
of the Moon 


Edith Wharton, whose best selling novel “The Age of 
Innocence” was awarded the Pulitzer Prize as the out- 
standing novel of its year, has written a new romance of 
American society, in which the distinguished authoress dis- 
plays the supreme height of her art. A deeply and constantly 
interesting story, a truly remarkable piece of writing. 


In “The Glimpses of the Moon” Mrs. Wharton relates the 


marriage of two young people, whose social position is secure, but whose fortunes 
are precarious indeed. As the story unfolds the temptations which pluck at these two are filled with the 
glamour of the extravagant life of their circle, and Mrs. Wharton exhibits her deftest art in tracing the 
devious course of their love. It is a wenderful novel, one that ranks unmistakably as Edith Wharton’s 
masterpiece. $2.00 





The Trans-Mississippi 
West 


By Cardinal Goodwin 
Professor of American History, Mills College 


The first complete and authoritative history of the fifty 
years following the Louisiana Purchase. 


A Portrait of George Moore 
in a Study of His Work 


By John Freeman 
Author of “Poems New and Old,” etc. 


A combined biography and literary estimate of Moore 
by the winner of the Hawthorndean Prize, with biblio- 


graphy by Mr. Henry Danielson. $5.00 Illustrated with maps. $3.50 
History of the Latin-American ; em 
Nations The Private Diaries 


of the Empress Marie-Louise 


These three diaries of the wife of Napoleon I, written 
“for myself alone,” offer an unaffected and intimate pic- 
ture of the Napoleonic Court and a remarkable por- 
trayal of Napoleon, the man. Introduction by Frederic 
Masson of the Académie Francaise. Illustrated. $3.00 


Abbe Pierre 
By Jay William Hudson 


“Warm with a tender sentiment, brim- 


By William Spence Robertson 
Professor of History, University of Illinois 


A history unique in that it relates the history of each of 
the Latin American nations from earliest times to the 
present day. Of the greatest interest is the exposition 
of the internal condition and foreign relations of these 
lands today. Maps. Bibliography. $4.00 


Thomas Hardy’s 
Dorset 
By R. Thurston Hopkins 


Way of Revelation 


A Novel of Five Years 
By Wilfrid Ewart 





“The first great novel dealing with the 
events subsequent to 1914. A finished 
symphony created by a master.”— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. “No more 
truthful and vivid picture of life be- 
tween 1914-19 has been written in 
English,” says Sir Phillip Gibbs. $2.50 


All lovers of the Hardy novels and of 
chatty, altogether delightful ramblings 
amid the folk of the English country- 
side will rejoice in this book. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


For Sale at All Booksellers 


ming with whimsical humor, epigram- 
matic, keenly analytical, this novel is 
one to be read slowly that none of its 
delicate flavor be lost, and re-read 
more than once that none of its quaint 
wisdom be missed.”—Boston Trans- 
cript. $2.00 


The Publishers Will Be Glad to Send Descriptive Circulars of any of the Above 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 


35 West 32nd Street 
NEW YORK 











Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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In the telephone business 
every day is “moving day.” 
Telephone subscribers are prob- 
ably the most stable and perma- 
nent portion of our population; 
yet during the past year one 
telephone out of every seven in 
the Bell System was moved from 
one place of residence or busi- 
ness to another at some time dur- 
ing the year. 

The amount of material and 
labor, and the extent of plant 
changes involved in “‘station 
movement” are indicated by the 
fact that this item of service cost 
the Bell System more than 
$15,000,000 in 1921. 


To most people, the connect- 
ing or disconnecting of a tele- 
phone seems a simple operation 
of installing or removing the 
instrument. As a matter of fact, 
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1,820,000 Telephones Moved 


in every case it necessitates 
changes in the cables and wires 
overhead or underground. It 
also necessitates changes in cen- 
tral office wires and switchboar.! 
connections; in subscribers’ 
accounts and directory listings; 
and frequently requires new 
“drop” lines from open wires or 
cables. 


The problems of station move- 
ment are among the large prob- 
lems of the telephone service. 
Because of the double operation 
of disconnecting and re-connect- 
ing, the work involved is often 
twice as great‘as in the case of 
new subscribers. With nearly 
2,000,000 changes a year, it is 
only by the most expert manage- 
ment of plant facilities that Bell 
service is enabled to follow the 
subscriber wherever he goes. 
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A Summer Play Place for 
Cultivated People 
and 
The Summer School of Liberal 
Opinion 


Address: ’Sconset Moors, 
Siasconset, 
Nantucket Island, Mass. 








ORIENTALIST, Ph.D., instructor in large 
University, for 12 years a student and 
teacher of Indian languages, literature, and 
religions, speaking indostani, author of 
articles in both scientific and popular ma- 
gazines, desires position that will take him 
to India. Address Box 168, New Republic. 








BIRTH CONTROL 


as a Strike against War, Poverty, Un- 
employment, Slums. Illuminating leaf- 
let FREE, Address: JACK PANSY, 
R, 157 East 47th Street, New York. 











TO RENT—FURNISHED OR UNFUR- 
nished—House in real country, fifty miles 
from New York in Connecticut Hills. — 
Nine rooms, two baths, electric light.—Fine 
view, large piazzas, fruit trees.—Address, 
Box 44, Wilton, Conn. 











Complete descriptive 
SEXOLOGY international catalog 


of Sex Books sent to 


adult readers. Special catalog of Advanced 
“BELL SYSTEM” Sex Books for members of Professions 
s ’ olumbus Circle 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CompPANy | The BOOKLEAGUE ““™ Newvorkcity 
AND ASSOCIATED "COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward | | [ibiisher of successful weskly newspapey 


Better Service uate. Experienced in publicity work. Box 
170, New Republic. | 





with solid newspaper training, now editor- 














AT CAMP OR SEASHORE 
let the Village Post Office be Your 
BOOK SHOP 


BOOKS & AUTOGRAPHS. Catalogues post free. 
Early printed books. Old English Authors. Classics. 
Arts. First Editions, etc. R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham 
Rye, E. Dulwich, S. E. London, England. 





If you are a subscriber to The New Republic, where- 








ever you are this summer you can get the books you 
want quickly, easily (and in the end, inexpensively ). 
See Page V. Simply mail your order with your 
check at the book store price to | 

THE NEW REPUBLIC | 


421 West 21st Street New York City 


A LIVING PLACE FOR YOUNG, ARTISTIC, EUSI- 
ness and professional people who desire quietness and 
accessibility. An old New York house, modern conveni- 
ences, with reduced weekly and monthly summer prices. 
Delightful garden restaurant. 
OLD CHELSEA 
st West 16th Street, New York City 

















Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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How to Become 


A Member 


For a whole host of reasons 
we must restrict the service to 
those readers of The New Re- 
public who are also subscrib- 
ers. Below are listed eight 
attractive ways in which you 
cau become a participant in 
the discounts allowed on 
books, and at the same time 
secure your subscription at 
small cost. Once having be- 
come a subscriber you will 
then be entitled to purchase 
books cooperatively as out- 
lined in Column 3. Your sub- 
scription thus constitutes your 
membership in a cooperative 
book buying association that 
can save you many dollars a 
year. 


BOOKS AND CHARACTERS 


by Lytton Strachey (Harcourt) 
$3.50. With a year of The New 
Republic $6.50. 


THE STORY OF MANKIND 

by Hendrik Van Loon (Boni) 

$5.00. With a year of The New 
Republic $6.59. 


SECRET PLACES OF THE 
HEART 


by H. G. Wells (Macmillan) 
$1.75. With a year of The New 
Republic $5.50. 


CRAM’S 
INTERNATIONAL ATLAS 
published by the George F. Cram 
Co., $3.50. With a year of The 
New Republic $6.50. 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE 


by Louis Hémon (Macmillan) 
$2.00. With a year of The New 
Republic $5.50. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


by Walter Lippmann (Harcourt) 
$2.75. With a year of The New 
Republic $6.25. 


THE ECONOMIC RASIS 
OF POLITICS 


by Charles A. Beard (Kno pe 
$1.25. With a year of The 
Republic $5.25. 


QUEEN VICTORIA 
by Lyttom Strachey (Harcourt) 
$5.00. With a year of The New 
Republic $7.00. 


Write for a combination price 
on any other book you may 
want. 











The Right Word— 


“*TY OOKS AND CHARACTERS’ leaves 
me wondering whether I shall ever be 
able to describe Mr. Strachey’s quality,”’ says 
Philip Littell in his review of these essays. 
Then he does it—admirably. But not to his own 
satisfaction. ‘What a bald account this is,”’ he 
concludes, “of the quickly alternating, easily 
blending and as easily separating pleasures that 
are waiting for people who haven't yet read 
Mr. Strachey’s new book. For me, I am 
afraid, his talent will remain indiscerptible.” 


Indiscerptible—it is the mot juste. It is the 
one word which says ten-fold more about 
Strachey’s undefinable quality than any other 
we have seen or heard—and it is our business 
to see and hear them all—or thought of our- 
selves (which goes sans le dire). It is a pene- 
trating and expressive touch the like of which 
one despairs of finding in the hurried press re- 
views most of us read to the exclusion of all 
other literary criticism. Philip Littell shares 
with Strachey that rare gift of perfect clarity, 
of beautiful, precise and absolute expression. 


It would be inexcusable /ése majesté for us 
now to attempt to recommend the book in 
terms of our own devising. Besides it would 
be unnecessary. Those who have not yet given 
themselves the varied pleasures Mr. Strachey’s 
essays afford, must know by this time what is 
in store for them. All we may do is to make it 
a simple, convenient and money-saving matter 
for them to have the book right now. An order 
blank for them is at the left in the lower corner. 


The bookstore price is $3.50, with a year of 
The New Republic ($5.00) both for $6.50. 





To You Who Are 
Members 


of The New Republic's asso- 
ciation of cooperative book 
buyers (by being subscribers), 
below are several suggestions. 
Any of these books—or any 
other book you want—may be 
bought through The New Re- 
public cooperative book buy- 
ing service. Remit the full 
advertised price with the cou- 
pon below. A discount of 15% 
will be allowed on a renewal 
of your subscription, or, if 
you prefer, a 10% cash rebate 
will be made you when the 
amount of your purchases 
reaches $10.00. 


Any of the books listed in 
the first column may be pur- 
chased separately. Also, we 
suggest: 

MY DIARIES 
by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt (Knopf) 
2 vols. jonni $12.1 ) 
HUMAN NATURE AND 
CONDUCT 
by John Dewey (Henry Holt) 
$2.25. 


UP STREAM 
by Ludwig Lewisohn (Boni) 
$5.00. 
SINCE CEZANNE 
by Clive Beli (Harcourt) $2.5¢ 
NARCISSUS 
by Evelyn Scott (Harcourt) $1.75 
MERTON OF THE MOVIES 
by Harry Leon Wilson (Double 
day Page) $2.00 
SENESCENCE 
The Last Half of Life 
by G. Stanley Halli (Appleton) 
$5.00. 
ADRIENNE TONER 
by Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
(Houghton Mifflin) $2.00 
A REVISION OF THE 
TREATY 


by J. Maynard Keynes (Harcourt) 
$2.00. 
THE LOST GIRL 
by D. H. Lawrence (Seltzer) 
$2.00 
JOANNA GODDEN 
by Shiela Kaye-Smith (Dutton) 
$2.00. 
THE HIDDEN FORCE 
by Lowis Couperus (Dood Mead) 


$2.00 





THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 


For the enclosed $..........++.+. send me The New Republic 


f 





* a year (or quote me a combination price for The New 


| THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 West 21st Street, New York City 

| For the enclosed $...........+.+.. (the full advertised pri e) st “nd me the fol 
| lowing books postpaid. You are to credit my account 15% of this amount to 
apply on a renewal of my present subscription, or, if I ch se, 10% is to be 


rebated me in cash ation the amount reaches $10.00 in a single vear. Indicate 


which by drawing a circle either arownd this 15% or this 10% 
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